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our schools is an exercise of the mind in thinking 
and feeling, and how far it is a barren action of 
the organs of speech upon the atmosphere. ’’— 
The pains he took to find out the trath in the 
case, must leave little or no doubt as to the accu- 
racy of his statement. He says, ‘“The result is, 
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For the Register. 
ALBANY: 

A few reasons for sustaining this struggling 
church, seem to me just in season at this mo- 
moment. The first one I shall offer is, that, the 
Albany society forms a needful link between 
Boston and Buffalo: it is the union-point of our 
older congregations with those of more recent 
growth. No religious associations can flourish 
where they are isolated. They must be within 
hailing distance in order to press on with a good 
heart and unchilled zeal. Had we a society in 
each of the large towns,on the central line of trav- 
el through New York, our present gatherings 
would be much larger than they are: that is to 


say, our Syracuse society would be stronger if 
' e semblance ofa Unitarian 





Utica enjoyed even th 


church. 
2nd. Mr. Durand bequeathed to this society 


some five thousand dollars to be employed ia 
sustaining our worshipat Albany. ‘That money 
is not half expended yet. ‘The society could prob- 
ably pay its present debt and have three thousand 
left. It would not be honest to take this and 
vse it anywhere else. It was given to the cause 
of Liberal Christianity at Albany. It would be 
a gross perversion of funds to employ it at To- 
ronto or Oregon. It must be spent where it was 
given to be spent: I think, according to the un- 
derstanding under which it was given, that 
every dollar should be wisely laid out, along 
with the generous contributions of other friends, 
to build up a citadel of truth. 

3rd. This society, even now that it must have 
foreign aid, is no worse off than many of our 
young societies have been —-- who yet have 
emerged from a season of discouragement, debt, 
prostration, despair, into a noble independence | 


and a permanent prosperity. At the close of | 


Mr. Patterson's ministry at Buffalo, that now- | 


flourishing society seemed quite as forlorn as the 
one of which Ispeak. The attendance was even 
smaller, the debt nearly as large, the distance 
and doubt of aid from abroad far greater, and 
Buffalo is not a community in which church- 
going is so much a universal habit as at Albany. 
Should Albany be as fortunate as B. was in the 
choice of a pastor, the results would correspond : 
no one would believe, after a few years had 
past, that a cowardly faithlessness had smitten 
any of its supporters and friends: five years of 
a devoted laborer would enthrone our cause in 
tH® capitol of that greatand growing State. At 
this moment seme other Albany societies are no 
better off, and yet are keeping bravely on. The 
remaining reasons, why no hesitation should be 
felt in rendering this society prompt and suffi- 
cient help, are that having now some forty-five 
thousand population, Albany is growing surely 
if not rapidly : of course, our society might ex- 
pect a fair share of the increase, nay, would re- 
ceive its proportion without a doubt, especially 
of the incomes from Boston and vicinity. A 
young society with a new minister has some de- 
cided attractions, and in the minds of young per- 
sons especially, can more than ‘‘hold even’’ 
with older and less inviting organizations. 

And (besides the certain increase of the city 

and of every society properiy organized within 
its borders) for a considerable part of every year 
sume of the leading minds in the State of New 
York, some of the prominent spirits among its 
three millions of intelligent people are gathered 
together in the State-Legislature and its various 
conventions, within the hearing for the first time 
of our peculiar views. It is a fact, that, many 
of these Senators, Assembly-men, judges, lobby- 
members, &c., feel at more liberty to attend a 
heretical ministry, than at home where they are 
closely watched: and, that a preacher, reported 
to be eloquent or anywise uncommon, will draw 
many of them to hear rational views of religion 
for the first time. ‘These views they will carry 
home with them, meditate upon them, - discuss 
them with their neighbors, circulate tracts in 
their illustration, and at Jast prepare a neighbor- 
hood for something higher and holier. 

These reasons are additional to those which 
should call out our reform efforts in behalf of any 
Struggling and endangered band of brothers. 
Uhere are true, earnest, kindled souls in this 
company of believers: there are those who can 

hot worship in peace, save at our altar; there 
are those who will not worship at all when that 


~-those who remember the rancor, de- 
hunciation, calumny 


is gone- 
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in the reading classes in our schools, do not un- 


or Two Dor.ars AND FIFTY CENTS, if) derstand the meaning of the words they read ; 


that they do not master the sease of their read- 
ing lessons ; and that the ideas and feeling in- 
tended by the author to be conveyed to and ex- 
cited in the reader’s mind, still rest in the au- 
thor’s intentions, never having yet reached the 
place of their destination.” ‘The state of schools 
in regard to reading may, in Massachusetts, have 
very much improved since the time of Mr. 
Mann’s second report. But even in Massachu- 
setts, more especially, however, in other states, 
there is a vast deal of mere mechanical reading. 
The Bibles and Testaments, and other good 
books put into circulation by the expenditures 
and efforts of the benevolent, do not do half the 
good they might and would, provided the whole 
mass of their readers were able to understand 
what they read, or as has been well expressed 
were ‘“‘in the habit of combining the ideas with 
the words of the author.’’ 

When books are circulated, it is done on the 
presumption that the persons into whose hands 
| they are put, are able not only to call the words 
printed on their pes, but, in some tolerable de- 
gree, to comprehend the sense of their authors. 
It is a fact, however, which, after due investiga- 
tion, no man will undertake to dispute, that a 
large proportion of readers, every where, do not 





| 


read intellectually. ‘They read with their eyes, 
not with their understandings. Neither at home 
nor at school have they been trained to think, 
till meditation became a habit. These are the 
men and women who are always complaining 
| that they cannot remember what they read. The 
| truth is, they do not read in the proper sense of 
the word. They never learned to read intellect- 
jually ; and any other reading is the name with- 
out the thing. 

Very many persons in past years have left 
school without being able to call words with fa- 
cility. Mr. Russell, the «elocutionist, has said, 
that nearly one half of the persons that have come 
to him for instruction weredeficient in the ability 
to call words at sight. He justly attributes this 
defect to the want of proper dividing in the prac- 
tice of syllabilication and pronunciation. ‘A 
great mistake,’’ he says, ‘‘has been made, in 





| designating by way of disparagement, some of 
| the exercises in current primers and spelling 
books, as nonsense columns.” 
pose of primary lessons in reading,’’ he says, 


‘*they are in fact, the successive steps of all reg- 


}ophy of analogy,—the secret of all acquisitions.” 

A person will not be likely to know the mean- 
ing of a word, which he cannot utter at sight. 
When he reads, therefore, he will get faint 
glimpses of an author's meaning. In fact, these 
hesitating readers seldom read much of anything. 
It is a sweating process for them to get through 
a page that has many long words in it. 

Mr. Mann did well to cal] attention to the sub- 
ject of reading. But it has not yet been attend- 
ed to as it should be. Mr. Page, of the New 
York State Normal School says, in a recent 
work, that, ‘‘Not more than one in every hun- 
dred among teachers can now be called a good 
reader.”’ Ifthe case be half as bad as this, it is 
high time something more was done. But what 
shall be done! T.H. Palmer, Esq., author of 
a Prize Essay on Common Schools, says, ‘If we 
would have our schouls thoroughly reformed, we 
must learn habitually to place Jess dependence 
on rules, and more on the judgment of the reader: 
attention to the meaning must be the cynosure of 
the teacher; and all other matters be considered 
subordinate and accessory.’’ Mr. Palmer makes 
|a distinction between artificial and intellectual 
| reading, and says that ‘Hither of them may be 
possessed to the entire exclusion of the other.”’ 
Intellectual reading is certainly “most important, 
|since it relates to the reception of ideas, while 
| artificial reading relates to the proper utterance 
jof language. For the mass of men the former is 
of infinitely more consequence than the latter. 
He who best understands what he reads will be 
able to read the best artificially or rhetorically. 

This subject has very important bearings upon 
the moral and religious progress of the people at 
large, the great multitude, who will never re- 
ceive much benefit from the books that are now 
written and printed and circulated for their use, 
till they can better understand what they read. 
If they do not understand what they read, neither 
will they understand what they hear. They 
may listen to lectures from your first rate schol- 
ars, every evening in the week, and have ser- 
mons every Sunday from your most learned and 
eloquent preachers, still, with regard to them, it 
will avail little. So far as practical effect is 
concerned, it can make no great difference 
whether these lectures and sermons be addressed 
to dead walls or to dead ears, to empty pews or 
to empty heads. N. H. 








For the Register. 


INSTALLATION AT LUNENBURG. 


The installation of Rev. W. G. Babcock, re- 
cently a Minister-at-Large in Providence, R. I., 
over the First Church and Society in Lunen- 


Rev. A. L. Frothingham, DD., of this cit 
was Moderator of the Council, and Rev. 
Withington of Leominster, Seribe. Their pro- 





“UNDERSTANDEST THOU WHAT tyoy 
READEST?” 

lam not about to give you a sermon on the 

above passage of Scripture. I wish to say a few 


words on the subject of reading in common | minster 


schools. 
day of e 
without having learned to read understandingly. 
They are able to cal} 
haps, with great facili 
having any 

what th 
the wh 
dents. 


ty, but they are far from 


ey read, except it be some simple story, 
ole matter of which is made up of inci- 

Mr. Mann in his second annual report 
endeavored to ascertain, ‘‘ How far the reading in 


Too many, it is believed, even in this| Seth Chandler 
ducational improvement, leave school | by Rev. F. 


words, and that too, per- | Hymn. 


any just intellectual comprehension of| Rev. [. Osgood of Cohassett. 


ceedings were unanimous, and in accordance 
with ancient usage. 

The Order of Services at the Church were 
\** follows: Anthem, by the Choir. Introduc- 
|'°ry Prayer, by Rev. H. Withington of Leo- 
Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. 
of Shirley. Hymn. Sermon, 
T. Gray of Boston. Prayer of In- 
by Rev. Dr. Frothingham of Boston. 
Charge, by Rev. Calvin Lincoln of 
Fitchburg. Right Hana of Fellowship, by 
People, by Rev. 1. C. Smith Bye apr 
cluding Prayer, by Rev. Charles Babbidge of 
Pepperel. Doxology by the Choir. Benedic- 
tion by the Pastor. 


stallation, b 





The Sermon of Mr. Gray was founded on the 
text, John xviii. chap. 38 v. Subject, The 
Causes of divisions and sects in the Christian 
Church ; the means by which they are to be re- 
moved, and the duty of our denomination in re- 
gard to them. It was timely, earnest and per- 
vaded by a catholic and charitable spirit. ‘The 
charge by Rev. Mr. Lincoln was full of wise 
and appropriate counsels, and solemn but affec- 
tionate appeals. The Address to the People 
by the Rev Mr. Smith was on the present in- 
stability of the sacred office, the causes thereof, 
and the means by which the evil may be re- 
moved. It was a performance of ability and 
commanded the close attention of the audience. 
All the services were exceedingly appropriate 
and impressive. 

’ After che services were over a Collation, to 
which there was a general invitation, was served 
at the Town Hall. Thomas Wiley, Esq., pre- 
sided. A blessing was asked by Rev. Mr. Gile 
of the Methodist Church, Lunenburg; and at 
the close, a benediction was pronounced by Rev. 
Mr. Smith. Sentiments were read from the 
Chair to the meeting addressed by Rev. Dr. 
Frothingham, Rev. Mr. Gray, Rev. C, Lincoln, 
Rev. Mr. Harrnmgton of Lunenburg, Rev. Mr. 
Chandler, Mr. L. G. Pray of Boston, Rev. 
Mr. Babcock, and Rev. Mr. Babbidge. The 
speaking was interspersed by some excellent 
music, and the occasion was a ‘‘feast of reasons 
and a flow of soul.’’ 

The biessing of heaven is fervently invoked 
on the success of this ministry which we trust 
and believe will be alike useful and permanent. 


For the Register. 
“Oh it stirs the blood of an old man’s heart, 
And it makes the pulses fly, 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye.” 

1 know not who wrote the above lines. Every 
one, however, who is old, and feels that he is 
growing older will bear testimony to their 
truthfulness. Perhaps 1 should not say every 
one, for there are instances of men becoming so 
| debased by vice, and so tormented by remorse 
that no sound nor sight seems to awaken a pleas- 
ant emotion in their breasts. Such instances 
are not numerous. ‘There is a chord in almost 
every heart, which vibrates, when touched, as 
above described. But it is not the loud laugh, 
nor the sound of boisterous mirth that can 
awaken such glad emotions in an old man’s 
heart. It is not the forced exhilaration which is 
sometimes brought into company, and kept up 











‘For the pur- | 


burg, took place on Wednesday last, May 12th. 


because it would be uncivil to appear sad. No, 
it is the natural, unpremeditated outbreaking of 
a trustful spirit, doing good and gnaking bappy 


| spontaneously, not trying to do it, as if it were a 
ular advancement; and the attentive observer | mo y» ying ‘ 


|will trace, in their structure, the genuine philos- 


task, and the sooner it were over the better. It 
is the gushing out from a full fountain, sending 
forth a pure and sparkling stream to fertilise and 
bless. And, thea, as to ‘‘the light of a pleasant 
eye’’,—it is not the flashing, leaping light that 
comes from thoughtless merriment, but the soft 
and easy light, such as the broad sun emits at 
the close of a calm summer day. There isa 
divine repose in it, which the cares and vexa- 
tions of life are not able to disturb. 

But what is it that can produce such a voice 
and such an eye? Wil] mere earthly joys and 
earthly satisfaction doit’ Will the heart that 
rests on the fleeting things of time ever be so 
tuned as to send forth such thrilling music, and 
will the light of an eye, that looks only at things 
temporal and perishable, ever be thus mild and 
radiant? No, the soul must be moved by high- 
er hopes than of earth, or the voice will prove 
but hollow and unsatisfying, and the eye lose its 
pure lustre. Have we not seen the humble and 
confiding Christian on the bed of death, his coun- 
tenance pale, his body emaciated, but his voice 
indicating a hope, and expressing a holy joy 
which seemed the realization of a better world, 
and his eye beaming with a steady brightness, 
as if heaven and its glories were no longer 
hidden ? 

The sight of happy children and the sound of 
their glad voices have drawn to them the inter- 
est of all men, who have not been dead to hu- 
manity. The scenes of their full and overflow- 
ing enjoyment must make the heart of any but a 
confirmed stoic beat the quicker. But why! 
We answer, in the words of our Savior, ‘Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ P. M. 





For the Register. 


WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARBARY STATES. 
A LECTURE BEFORE THE BOSTON MFR- 
CANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, FEB. 17, 
1847, BY CHARLES SUMNER. 


Mr. Sumuer’s motto upon the title page of his 
lecture, ‘‘mutato nomine de ¢e fabula narratur,’’ 
received long ago arather free but very happy 
rendering in the verse—*‘Out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee, thou wicked servant.”’ Nor 
is it rash to suppose that the fable which Nathan 
turned upon the indignant David, may have 
floated in the mind of Horace as he penned his 
line. 

Mr. Sumner’s argument is irresistible, _be- 
cause all Christendom had indignantly admitted 
the premise, that white slavery was a foul inhu- 
manity. Solventur risu tabulae. Having our- 
selves stolen somebody's little ewe lamb, it is too 
late to revoke our hasty indignation; and Alge- 
rine and American are so far synonomous. 

This historic parallel has been constructed by 
Mr. Sumner with moch felicity. We admire 
the quick power and irony with which he has 
shown up the completeness of the analogy, and 
has permitted the naked truth to tell more than 
could any intensity of Janguage or severity of 
detail. He writes with a consciousness that it 
is useless, perhaps almost impertinent, to elabo- 
rate his special points, because history has such 
a dreadful fidelity to truth, and is her best vindi- 
eator. The lecture is the result of fine scholar- 
ship, historic tact, and a pure and noble moral 
sense. Every class must feel its stern monition: 
the Southern slaveholder who flouts at the gold- 
en rule he rigidly imposes upon others, and the 
Northern politician who does not indignantly de- 
nounce this travesty of Christianity. The Amer- 
ican clergy also are treated to a reminiscence of 
their father’s zeal, when the news came that the 
Dey of Algiers was indulging in the luxury of 








imitation, and, like his betters, was appropriating 
‘other persons” guilty of a skin not colored like 
his own. It strikes us that here also history is 
somewhat satirical. 

This timely lecture will be a stumbling-block 
to all except those comfortable souls who believe 
that Divine Providence is a respecto: of persons, 
having elected all colored people to the mission 
of slavery. But all that cantis well nigh ex- 
ploded, at least in these latitudes. Severe doc- 
tors in the ‘‘Barbary States of America’? may 
continue to press the argument from the inferi- 
ority of race, and thus compromise themselves to 
the inference they assume—but instinct and hu- 
manity everywhere revolt at this forlorn hope of 
a failing institution. And Mr. Sumner’s lecture 
will confirm every candid man in his aversion 
from that ‘‘tyrannical liberty’? which inflicts 
what it is tod astute and selfish to endure. 

This lecture has much historical as well as 
moral interest, and it seems thoroughly to ex- 
haust the subject. We thank the accomplished 
author for this fresh assurance that learning and 
philanthropy can enjoy most fortunate affinities. 

J. W. 





The following article, designed to call the at- 
tention of ministers visiting Boston during an- 
niversary week, to a valuable publication, was 
pot in type, but unintentionally crowded from 
our columns last week. 

For the Register. 
A BOOK FOR MINISTERS. 


Mr. Epvitor,—I wish, through you, to call 
the attention of ministers to the fact that a work 
of the highest value to them, both as-citizens 
and as professional men exerting an influence on 
public opinion, and the intelligence and civil 
conduct of the people, now in course of 
publication, is offered to them at the trade price. 
I refer to ‘‘Allen’s Inquiry into the Views, 
Principles, Services, and Influences, of the lead- 
ing men in the Organization of our Union, and 
in the Formation and Early Administration of 
our Present Government.’? One volume is now 
completed, comprising five Nos. The work is 
one destined to great usefulness, and to impor- 
tant consideration. It consists mainly of ex- 
tracts from the writings of the Mathers of the 
Republic, and its early officers, so presented as 
to shed much new light on their times, and the 
questions that divided them,—together with con- 
necting and explanatory passages by the Editor. 
As one of the ministry, believing the inculcation 
of a true patriotism to be one of the duties of 
every Christian teacher in the country, and 
having yet full faith in the essential dignity and 
truth of the great American Political Idea, I 
think I render my brethren a service by recom- 
mending this book to their notice, offered as it 
is to their libraries on so reasonable condition. 

D. 








[We are glad to copy an article like the fol- 
lowing from the Boston Recorder. } 


RELATION OF PASTORS 10 THEIR 
CHURCHES. 


Messrs. Epitors:—The discussion which 
has occurred in the Reeor4ersaiibits a confused, 
if not a Superstitious state of mind. The truth 
is very obvious however in simple Congrega- 
tionalism, as it is in the New Testament. The 
confusion arises from the adoption of radical er- 
rors respecting the ministry. ‘The effort to rec- 
oncile those errors with truth, or with other 
errors, only involves him who attempts it in 
great difficulty. ‘+1 am your master and all ye 
are brethren,’’ explains the whole matter. 
Every disciple is a preacher, appointed and au- 
thorized, nay, commanded by Christ, to preach 
the gospel as God shall give him opportunity ; 
to preach as Paui did, ‘from house to house,” 
by the way-side, in the synagogue, the Sabbath 
school, the pulpit, wherever a sound’ and humble 
discretion and desire to honor not himself, but 
Christ, shall see the way opened. Iven they 
who are not disciples are bound to preach. He 
that heareth must say come, and every one must 
go, repeating what he has heard, whether he 
has embraced the truth to the saving of his soul 
or not. The New Testament furnishes no rec- 
ord of “‘licensing’’ men to preach, of putting 
hands on men’s heads, or doing anything else as 
a preliminary to preaching. ‘These things were 
got up in the dark times of prelacy, and whether 
expedient or inexpedient now, were not practised 
atthe beginning of Christianity. No one in 
those days waited for liberty or leave to preach. 
No body of men or individual man pretended to 
impart such liberty. When the church which 
was at Jerusalem were all scattered abioad, ex- 
cept the apostles, they that were scattered went 
everywhere preaching the word. If the gentle- 
men who have been writing in the Recorder will 
turn to the eighth chapter of Acts, they will 
there find my topes of the gospel ministry. 
This is the ‘‘dfer’’ which the Holy Ghost has 
appointed. All the rest is man’s devising. It 
may be expedient now, though it was net then, 
to license and lay on hands. But Congrega- 
tionalism holds these things as ceremonies mere- 
ly, not matters of anthority or necessity. 

Next, what is the church and church member- 
ship! ‘The true church of Christ isa spiritual 
body. It is within men. It is composed of 
those who by repentance and faith have united 
themselves to Christ, and so become parts of his 
spiriturl body. The external associations which 
are organized by men in various ways, composed 
more or less, or possibly not at all of true disci- 
ples, are not the church for which Christ died, 
nor to which he has left his promises. If they 
are, then Rome is the mother of usall, and ‘‘suc- 
cession’’ is the channel of authority and grace to 
priest and people. ‘The associations denominat- 
ed Churches of Christ, are constructed upon 
plans of their own devising, it may be more 
and it may be less in accordance with the will 
of Christ. It may be in utter opposition to his 
will. In primitive times the disciples signed no 
confession, entered into no written obligations 
of any sort. They merely ‘‘joined themselves 
unto the Lord.’”? Whoever came and consorted 
together with the disciples was a church mem- 
ber, which is only saying that they who com- 
posed the congregation were members of the 
congregation. If any such person was demoral- 
ized or immoral, the rest put forth a declaration 
of the’ fact, excluding him from the congrega- 
tion, or at any rate declaring the assembly, or 
Church and Christianity, no longer responsible 
for him. 

These views may be new, and even astonish- 
ing to many New England people, and much 
more to people elsewhere. Yet they are just 
the facts which we have been reading in the 
New Testament from our infancy, and misun- 
derstanding all our lives, because ceremonies 
have constantly addressed the opposite doctrine 
to our senses. I think no man can be in difficul- 
ty about the relation of 4 pastor to his people, 
with these views, unless the perversion of the 
word pastor to meaning exclusively the public 
Sabbath day preacher in the meeting house, may 
still obscure it. He ranks with the preacher in 


the Sabbath school, with all the church, who all 

(announce) the gospel, or should do so, 
in their lives and conversations. He is a broth- 
er, and comes regularly with the assembling 
church, to do the service which the church have 
assigned him as their most ic and formal 
preacher. Whether he have “signed the book”’ 
or not, the christian community in which he is, 
are bound to watch over him, to admonish him 
if necessary; to see that he, no more than any 
brother, exercises lordship in the church; and if 
his immoralities demand the painful measure, to 
declare by their own act, as a church, or through 
some other medium, that christianity, or at least 
this body of its professors, no longer endorse his 
christian character. He has not received his 
authority to preach either from the church or 
any ecclesiastical body. Ifhe is a hypocrite, he 
must answer for that to the master whom he has 
belonged; and if he is a true disciple, all the an- 
athemas of hypocritical or mistaken churches or 
ecclesiastical bodies, cannut take away his com- 
mission, signed and sealed as it is by the ‘‘Cap- 
tain of Salvation.” 

The “‘license,”’ as it is called, by the church 
of ministers, is nothing but an expression of 
their opinion, a letter of recommendation. It 
may be very useful and proper te be taken by 
a man going anf®ng strangers, as similar letters 
are by merchants when they go to a distant 
market, in which they are unknowu. It estab- 
lishes the credit of the person by the testimony 
of known and accredited witnesses. The one is 
net a license to buy goods, nor the other a lt 
ernse to preach. Both are faculties alike in 
their nature, and simply transfer a man’s char~ 
acter with his person. In both cases, if the per- 
sons issuing such characters of recommendation 
find that they were themselves deceived at the 
time, or that the individual has since become un- 
worthy of trast, it is their duty to revoke the let- 
ters of credit with all necessary publicity. To 
‘silence ” any man, to say he* shall not preach, 
is not the ecclesiastical right of any man or body 
of men; and blessed be God, it is not in onr 
land, within the civil power of governments, in 
the church or the state. ‘The owners of a meet- 
ing-house may to be sure license or allow a 
man to preach in that house. And so may an 
ecclesiastical body regulate their own proceed- 
ings within the house of their meeting. But 
this is the limit of their authority either of al- 
lowanco or orbidition. Their influence may 
with propriety extend much farther, bat when 
they attempt to extend their authority farther, 
they are at once stripped of power. 

If a company ef ministers form themselves in- 
toa society to govern one another, and mutually 
agree to be disciplined and silenced by the ma- 
jority ; wicked as the arrangement would be, it 
would place the members in a voluntary subjec- 
tion, which might make the path of duty ob- 
scure to a good man. But with such an agree- 
ment, when the true disciple of Christ is silenc- 
ed by the decree of any council, he is to disre- 
gard it entirely, and preach on the more earnest- 
ly. When the high priest and all they that 
were with him commanded the apostles not to 
speak in that manoer, and shu€fem up in pris- 
on, then the angel of the Lord opengd the prison 
doors, and brought them out, and said, **Go 
stand in the temple, and speak (preach) to the 
people, all the words of this life.” When they 
were arraigned again before the council, the 
chief priest inquired sternly, did not we straight- 
way command you?’’ ‘The short but conclusive 
answer of Peter and all of them was, “We 
ought to obey God, rather than man.’’ The 
same principles which prompted that noble an- 
swer then, and which we now so much approve, 
will sustain the same answer under similar cir- 
cumstances to the end of the world. Where 
then is the mystery or the difficulty in under- 
standing the relation of a minister to the people? 

Quo. 





TEACH CHILDREN SUBMISSION. 


The literary institution of Granville, O, never 
had a bétter governor than Mr. Martin, who was 
for five years Principal of the male academy. 
W hen he came to die, the paroxyisms of disease 
became so violent that he had his senses only at 
intervals. The last time his reason returned, 
he asked to see his two little children. His 
wife bringing them, inquired, “Have you any 
directions to Ft concerning the children? ”’ 
He replied, ‘‘Whatsoever else you teach them, 
teach them submission ; submission to God and 
submission to yourself.” He spoke not again, 
and no dying man ever expressed more in his 
last woads. 





MARRIED LIFE- 


Deceive not one another in small things, nor 
in great. One little single lie has, before now, 
disturbed a whole married life. A small cause 
has often great consequences. Fold not the 
arms together and sit idle—‘** Laziness is thedev- 
il’s cushion.’’ Do not run much from home.— 
One's own health is of more worth than gold.— 
Many a marriage begins like the rosy morning, 
and then falls away like a snow-wreath. And 
why! Because the married pair neglect to be 
as well pleasing to each other after marriage as 
before. Endeavor always to please one another; 
but at the same time, keep God in your thoughts. 
Lavish not all your jove on to-day, for remem- 
ber that marriage has its day-after-to-morrow 
too! ‘Spare,’’ as one may say, ‘‘fuel for the 
winter.’’ Consider, my daughters, what the 
word ‘‘wife’’ expresses. The married woman 
is the husband’s domestic faith; in her hand he 
must be: able to confide house and family; be 
able to intrust her with the key of his heart, as 
well as the key of his house. His honor and 
his home are under her keeping; his well-being 
is in her hand. Thinkof this! And you, sons, 
be faithful husbands, and good fathers of fami- 
lies. Actso that your wives shall esteem and 
love you. [Frederica Bremer. 





(Translated for the New York Recorder. } 


FREEDOM AND STRICTNESS TO BE UNITED. 


It appears to me necessary that you should 
unite great strictness with great freedom. Strict- 
ness will make you faithful, and freedom will in- 
spire you with courage. If you endeavor to be 
strict without being free, you will fall into scru- 
pulousness ; and if you are free without being 
Strict, you will become relaxed and negligent.— 
Strictness, alone, contracts the mind and heart ; 
freedom, alone, unbends them too far. Those 
who have no experience in the ways of God, sup- 
pose that these qualities cannot be made to har- 
monize. ‘They understand strictness to mean a 
life of anxiety and bondage ; a restless and seru- 
pulons timidity, which destroys our repose, 
which finds sin in every action, and lays us under 
such restrictions, tlfat we scarcely feel at liberty 
to breathe. Freedom is, with them, pliability of 
conscience, which contents itself with avoiding 
great errors, and counts nothing as such but gross 
crimes; which indulges in everything that is 
grateful to our self-love, which gives unbridled 
license to the passions, and satisfies the mind 
with the reflection that these are venial offences. 

These were not the views of St. Paul, when 
he said to those who had through him received 
the divine life, and whom he sought to lead to 
perfection, —‘Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free.” Be free, 
because Christ has called you to liberty, but let 
not this liberty give you either occasion or pre- 
text for committing sin. 

It seems to me that true strictness consists in 
obeying God in everything ; in following the 

ight which points out our duty, and the grace 
which constrains us to its performance ; making 
the will of God the rule of our conduct, and do- 
ing always not only that which pleases him, but 





that which pleases him best ; withont quibbling 





between great and little sins, or between infimi- 
ties and infidelities. It is true that there are 
such distinctions, but they are of no consequence 
to a soul which is determined to yield all to God. 
It is in this sense that Paul said that the law was 
not made for a righteous man. The law is se- 
vere and full of menaces ; we find it, if we dared 
say 80, oppressive and enslaving ; but the gospel 
elevates us above it, introduces us into the true 
liberty of children, and teaches us to desire al- 
ways to do the will of our Heavenly Father. 
**Love him,’’ says St. Augustine, ‘‘and then 
you may do as you will.” 

We must add to this sincere desire to do the 
will of God, the cheerful performance of his re- 
quirements ; never wearying in our failures, and 
with persevering endeavors hoping for success 
in the end; bearing our infirmities as God bears 
them, and waiting humbly till he shall remove 
them. We must with singleness of purpose 
walk in the way which he has opened before us; 
and, in the words of the Apostle, forget those 
things which are behind, and press forward to 
those which are before. Weeneed not, when 
we fall, waste our time im,useless regrets, which 
only impede our progres’, confuse our minds, 
and burden our hearts. We must indeed hum- 
ble ourselves, and mourn in the view of our 
faults, but let us leave them behind, and go on 
our way. Let us not indulge a legal and Judaic 
spirit; let us not look upon God as a spy watch- 
ing our movements, or an enemy laying snares 
for our feet, but asa father who loves us and 
desires our happiness. Let us confide in his 
goodness ; let us never cease to invoke his mer- 
cy ; let us lay aside all vain dependence on his 
creatures or ourselves. Here is the path to true 
freedom, or rather, | should say, it is freedom 
itself. 

I earnestly entreat you to aspire to such liber- 
ty. Strictness and freedom should go hand in 
hand. You are most deficient in the latter re- 
Spect ; although I acknowledge that you may 
find great room for improvement in externals. 
I think, however, that you are very much in need 
of greater confidence in God, and greater enlarge- 
ment of heart. Yield yourself to thuse gracious 
influences which sometimes lead you to intimate 
communion with him. Do not fear to forget 
yourself, and to contemplate him alone. Draw 
as near to him as you may be permitted, and 
plunge into the ocean of his love ; too happy if 
you can do it so entirely, as to lose yourself in 
him. But be careful to add to the recollection 
of such feelings, the exercise of humility, and 
filial fear and respect. [Fenelon. 





LONG SERMONS AND PRAYERS. 


Our modera complainers will be more recon- 
ciled to their destiny when they are informed of 
the experience of those who went before them. 
When Essex left London to march against King 
Charles, then at Oxford, he requested the As- 
sembly of Divines, usually known as the ‘* West- 
minister Assembly,’’ to keep a day of fasting 
for his success. The manner in which it was 
observed is thus stated by Baillie: 

‘*We spent from nine to five graciously. Af- 
ter Dr. Twiss had begun with a brief praver, 
Mr. Marshall prayed large two hours, most di- 
vinely confessing the sins of the members of the 
Assembly in a wonderful, pathetic, and prudent 
way. After Mr- Arrowsmith preached an hour, 
then a psalm; thereafter Mr. Vines prayed near 
two hours, and Mr. Palmer preached an hour, 
and Mr. Leaman prayed near two hours, then a 
psalm. After Mr. Henderson brought them to 
a sweet conference of the heat confessed in the 
Assembly and other seen faults to be remedied, 
and the conveniency to preach against all sects, 
especially anabaptisis and antinomians. Dr. 
Twiss closed with a short prayer and blessing. 
God was so evidently in al this exercise, that 
we expect certainly a blessing. 

Think of this, ye who sit upon downy cush- 
ions through all the services, and complain of 
ten minutes praying and thirty minutes’ preach- 
ing, neither of which ye hear. 





CHARITABLE ORTHOPEDIC ASSOCIATION. 


Ata meeting recently held of gentlemen in- 
terested in and desirous of advancing the knowl- 
edge and practice of Orthopedic Surgery in this 
country, aud of extending the benefits resulting 
from it, to that class in ourcommunity who have 
not the means to pay for their own support while 
under treatment, it was resolved to form an as- 
sociation to be called the ‘*‘Charitable Orthope- 
dic Association.” The gentlemen comprising 
this association, have witnessed with mueh sat- 
isfaetion the rapid progress which has been made 
in this comparatively new department of medi- 
cal science and the great amount of human suf- 
fering which has been removed or alleviated by 
it, and they are anxious that the sphere of its 
beneficent operations should be enlarged, yntil 
all, who are afflicted with malformation of body 
and limbs, may be able to avail themselves of 
this means of relief to their misfortunes. 

The treatment of organic malformation has al- 
ways formed a part, butit is only within the last 
12 or 15 years that it has hecome a distinct 
branch of medical surgery. Particular attention 
to Orthopedic Surgery was first paid in Germany 
and afterwards in England and France, and 
more recently in this country. 

‘*The Boston Orthopedic Institution’’ in this 
city, was established by the enterprize of Dr. J. 
B. Brown, and has been in operation about ten 
years. It was founded for the treatment of wry 
neck, spinal diseases, distorted limbs, club feet, 
stiff joints, white swellings, and other analogous 
complaints. ‘ -# 

It was at this Institution, in consequence of 
early intelligence received directly from France 
and Germany, that the Stromeyerian operation 
for the cure of club feet by the subcutaneous 
division of tendons was performed as soon as the 
true principle of its application was discovered 
by its originator. The more extended applica- 
tion of this principle has led to its adoption for 
the cure of numerous other deformities to which 
the human frame is liable. 

The treatment of these complaints now form 
throughout Europe, under the designation of 
Orthopedic Surgery, a distinct branch of-the 
medical science, and one which has received 
the devoted attention of surgeons, the most dis- 
tinguished for their science and skill. Thanks 
to the unwearied efforts of such men as Strome- 
yer and Dieffenback, Guerio, Bouvier, Bonnet, 
and Little, this branch has, to use the words of 
a distinguished writer, ‘progressed with a ra- 
pidity of which no other branch of surgery has 
ever offered an example.” 

The treatment pursued at the Boston Institu- 
tion may be styled the eclectic, for it is the re- 
sult of the science and experience of all those 
distinguished surgeons whose attention has been 
turned towards the amelioration of the cundition 
of this class of sufferers, as well as the result 
of several years personal practice and observa- 
tion, 


“The London Royal Orthopedic Hospital’ 
has accomplished and is still accomplishing an 
amount of good which it is im;ossible to com- 
pute (in dollars and cents ;) and it is to an emu- 
lation of these extensive charitable efforts that 
the present undertaking owes its origin. 

The above named Institution was established 
by Dr. Little, Lecturer and Surgeon at the 
London Hospital. Since its opening 3000 pa- 
tients have been treated, and from 80 to 100 re- 
ceive, on each visiting day, the attention of 
the attending Surgeons. 

This charity is su by voluntary con- 
tributions. Prince Albert heads the list, fol- 
lowed by many of the nobility. William Law- 
rence, Esq., is the Consulting Surgeon, and Sir 
James Clark is otherwise connected with it. 

This establishment and that of Professor 


Hammon, also in London, the Institutions of 
Bouvier and Duval, and that of Guerin and oth- 
ers in Paris; of Dr. Camerer and others th 
Stuttgardt, and the extensive extablishment of 
Dr. Heine at Constadt, have all been recently 
visited and the modes of treatment practised in 
them carefully studied with a view to the im- 
provement of the Boston Institution. 

All that has rendered these Institutions so 
successful in other countries, has been gathered 
from their various sources, are now in 
operation at the Boston Institution, and it is be- 
lieved that there is now requisite no element 
necessary to the attainment of a like successful 
and extensive usefulness. 

The Institution contains all the varieties of 
mechanical means for the cure of spinal curva- 
ture, such as Guerin’s Sigmoid extension couch, 
Shaw’s extension couch, Tamplin’s powerful 
spinal lever, Tavernier’s lever belt, the horizon- 
tal lever, &c. Bouvier’s ingenious instrument 
for the correction of that often-times most obsti- 
nate defurmity termed Torticollis or wry neck; 
Dr. Little’s complicated apparatus for the knee, 
the foot-board for the cure of some of the nu- 
merous species of club-foot invented by Prof. 
Stromeyer of Germany, also the beautiful appa- 
ratus for the cure of the ciub-foot when it occurs 
in its more complicated forms. In addition there 
is a variety of minor apparatus, together with a 
still greater number of drawings to serve as mod- 
els to the machinists of the Institution, when 
any peculiar deformity shall present itself re- 
quiring a machine differing from those in ordi- 
nary use. The Boston Orthopedic Institution is 
also well supplied with arrangements for bath- 
ing, with douches, where water, hot or cold, de- 
scends from a height of 20 feet, and can be di- 
rected upon any debilitated part, as the back, 
the hip, or the ankle, &c. 

With these important advantages enjoyed by 
this valuable Institution, it has heen deemed de- 
sirable to connect a Charitable Association, the 
object of which shall be to receive donations and 
subscriptions for the purpose of aiding, either in 
whole or in part, those who, while under treat- 
ment by the Surgeons of the Institution, have 
either not any or inadequate means to pay their 
own board and expenses. Liberal provision 
has been made in this community for the poor 
who are sick, blind, insane, deaf and dumb, but 
none for those, who are afflicted with malforma- 
tions of their bodies and limbs. Numerous ap- 
pee are made at the Boston Orthopedic In- 
stitutfon, both from those residing in this City 
and in other parts of the Common wealth, for ad- 
vice and treatment, who are withov! means to 
pay their expenses. The children of females of 
the laboring classes from the exposure of their 
mothers to accidents and strains, are especially 
liable to congenital malformations. And this is 
also true with regard to those children whose 
parents live in confined and unwholesome habi- 
tations. It is to aid these unfortunate children 
of the poorer classes that the sympathy of the 
charitable is asked on this occasion. That these 





unfortunate and deformed individuals may be- 
come a comfort and support to their family and 
rendered industrious and useful members of so- 
ciety. 

At a neetiug of gentlemen at the Boston Or- 
thopedic Institution (49 Chamber street) on 
Monday, February 12th, it was voted to choose 
a Board of Trustees to receive and manage the 
— a Association. The following gen- 

n 


tleme i elected. 
Hon. Lemvet Suaw, President. 


Hon. Martin Baimmer, Vice President. 
Bensamin Seaver, Ese., Treasurer. 
Dr. J.C. Warren, 

Dr. Joun Homans, 

Hon. Srepuen Fainsanxs, } Trustees. 
Moses Grant, Esq., 

Bensamin S. Rotca, Esq. 

J. P. Heaty, Secretary. 


It was also voted that a Circular should be 





addressed to the charitably disposed, stating the 
design of the Association and asking donations, 
life and annual subscriptions to carry into effect 
so desirable an object. 

A Committee will wait upon those disposed to 
aid this charitable association, for donations, 
life or annual subscriptions. Fifty dollars ren- 
ders the donor a life subscriber, and the annual 
subscription js five dollars. 

As many persons may be disposed to aid the 
Society, and cannot be called upon personally, 
it is respectfully requested that contributions from 
any such persons may he sent to any of the offi- 
cers of the Society. 





PROGRESS IN THEOLOGY. 
Can science contribute anything to the right understand 
ing of Scriptures? 
This is a question worth considering. Our 
brethren of the Princeton Review, in the para- 
graph on which we offered some comments a 
week ago, offer their view with great positive- 
ness, as if they had considered the question very 
thoroughly. They scout the idea of any im- 
provement ‘‘in theology and the science of inter- 
preting Scripture, by means of human specula- 
tion.’* 
We remember to have seen an interview be- 
tween the Nestorian Bishop, Mar Yohannan, 
and a professor of astronomy. ‘The Oriental, as 
soon as he ascertained that the gentleman to 
whom he had been introduced was a teacher in 
that particular department of science, demanded 
of him whether he believed in the motion of the 
earth. And having obtained such an answer as 
we presunte a Princeton Professor would not 
hesitate to give, he instantly exploded the mis- 
erable human speculation, with a text from the 
Psalms, ‘The *world also is established that it 
cannot be moved.’’ 

Now, what is the reason that the Princeton 
reviewers do not interpret Scripture precisely as 
Ma Yohannan does? What is the reason that 
the immovability of the earth is not at this day 
a point of theology at Princeton. Three centu- 
ries ago that doctrine was held by all the theolo- 
gians of Christendom as a _ Bible truth, and had 
been held ever since theology first began to be 
studied. But Copernicus, and Kepler, and Gal- 
lileo, changed all that ‘‘by human speculation.” 
In the light which their discoveries threw upon 
the Scriptures, theology was improved; and ‘‘the 
science of interpreting Scripture’? made great 


— 
ave we not stated a historical fact? Does 
not that fact show that the Princeton reviewers 
understand whereof they affirm much less ex- 
actly than they think they do? 

[N. Y. Evangelist. 





MAXIMS FOR THE WEEK- 


Sunpay. The criminal ndglect of one reli- 
gious opportunity, wiil most probably indispose 
and oufit you for the next. (Roby. — 

Monpay. Those are the best Christians who 
are more careful to reform themselves, than to 
censure others. [Fuller. age 

Turspay. Live every day as if it were the 
last you had to live ; lay hold of every season to 
prepare for Heaven. [Ambrose. 

Weonespay. The man who is satisfied with 
himself is beyoud the hope of improvement ; 
there is the clay of earth without the fire of 
heaven. [R. W. Hamilton. 

Tuurspay. The spring of 3} and con- 
tentment is within, and therefore we had need 
look that it be clear and undefiled. é 
[Bishop Patrick. 
Frway. Be much with God, and youilllface 
will shine; let all men see the new creation. 
(Bramwell. 


Saturpay. We are never beneath hope while 








above hell, and never above hope while 
per et ys en {Conder 
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«Gospel depended upon it. 
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“RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES- 


THE BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY 


Held its Anniversary Meeting on Sunday eve- 
ning. Rev. Mr. Cordner Montrea! read a 
hyma. Dr. Gannett offered the prayer. A 
discourse was delivered from Colossians iv. 16, 
by Rev. Henry W. Bellows of New York. Mr. 
B. spoke of the Bible as a collection of books 
and tracts ; and showed how the need of the 
written word sprang up and the success of the 
Christianity had 
owed its uncorrapt preservation tw the art of 
printing. He next traced out the separate offi- 
ces of the wiitten and spoken word. He argued 
that the time had not come—never would come, 
when preaching could be dispeused with. The 
ulpit would always be necessary to make 
at felt, w give, through the power 
of eloquence, expression (0 personal convictions 
and the feelings of the heart. He described 
what advantage the living voice had in certain 
respects over the printed page. There was no 
competition then between the pulpit and the 
press ; buta division of labor; each having its 
own work. He then dwelt upon the necessity 
for the wide-spread circulation of books by our 
denomination. There never was a time when 
careful and discriminating statements of the evi- 
dences and simple doctrines of Christianity were 
more necessary. ‘This was proved by the iofidel 
and heentious tendeucy of the cheap literature of 
the day. He thought also that the strong ac- 
tion, at this time, of the spirit of philanthropy— 
running inte ultraisms, was another reason, for 
recalling attention to the fundamental truths of 
the Gospel. Here the preacher, with much 
force, poiated out the connexion between liberal 
Christians and the radicalism of the times. It 
had grown up with us—a necessary part of the 
contest for liberty. It was for us to Christian- 
ize the somewhat rampant spirit of humanity. 
The charge that our views are only negative— 
was next met and the originality, depth and 
positiveness of the great traths of pare Christ- 
ianity, ably set forth. Mr. B. spoke of the fit- 
ness of our opinions for dissemination, through 
a religious literature, because they were calm 
appeals to the reason, and need not be stated, 


@ the shadow of pretence or apology for any one, 


and , some Chris lians at 
this, itate, in their testimony @ ris 


against war! I go not into the question. 
1 do go, and hope this society always will go, 
against the inference sometimes drawn. For be 
the fact, or our view of it what it may, one 
thing is perfectly clear and indisputable—shat 
that there is no sanction now for war, and not 


under the Christian dispensation, to withhold 
his voice or effort in regard to this monstrous in- 
iquity. The oldest word would seem to be 
enough. It can never be an easy task, to recon- 
cile with the work and duty of the soldier, such 
commandments as these: ‘Thou shalt have no 
other God before me: Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy: Thou shalt not steal: 
Thou shalt not kill.”” Oh, it is worse than ab- 
surd, with such precepts, and then with the 
whole spirit and letter of the Gospel, to go forth 
to battle, or offer for it the slightest excuse, or 
withhold the loud testimony against it. It is in- 
fidel, to doubt, that the possession and diffusion 
of the word of God will work for peace. If it 
is the end of God, it is the power of God for 
good and notevil. As surely as the Christ 
whom it promises and gives, is the Son of God, 
the teacher of trath, the prince of peace, the 
liglit and Savior of the world, so surely do we 
help to enlighten and save the world, and bring 
on the reign of truth aad peace, when we give 
out this precious book, and scatter its leaves for 
the healing of the nations, ‘The nations need it. 
Not one of them yet stands, or even allows it 
possible to stand, on the high ground of Chris- 
tian law and love. Yet this is the ground we 
must take. We will take it. We speak for 
the Bible. The Bible is our charter for life and 
liberty. The Bible is our supreme law, the on- 
ly indisputabl@ authority. On this we stand. 
By this we work. To this will we look, and 
direct all to look, for the light that all need, for 
the strength by which, and by which alone, we 
ean do all things, and forahe wisdom that com- 
egh from above—first pure, then peaceable, and 
full of good fruits. 

Mr. Hail’s resolution was’ seconded by Dr. 
Codman, of Dorchester. 

The Rev. Dr. Carruthers, of Portland, Me., 
offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the adaptation of the Serip- 
tures to the secular wants of men, as distin? 
guished from those which are immediately reli- 
gious, presents oye of the strongest incentives 
for its extensive circulation. 

Mr. Carruthers said it was to be lamented 














could not be, in technical language. He urged 
the duty of laymen to eagage in the preparation 
and spread of works, containing liberal opinions 
in a distinetly religious ferm. He recommended 
a system of Colpourtage ; spoke of the efforts of 
Barker in England, and closed, after showing 
that the Unitarian movement was not sectarian, 
with sume account of the Book and Pamphlet 
Society—what it had already done and the more 
it was capable of duing. . 

Of course our outline can give no idea of this 
very able discourse, its eloquent and earnest 
language and fit illustrations. It strack as as 
containing thoughts of great force and mers 
importance ; and we cannot forbear sayM#g that 
we earnestly hope its suggestions will be at 
once and largely acted upon by the Societv in 
whose behalf it was delivered; and that the 
work will be commenced by printing and send- 
ing far and wide this discourse, to awaken, as it 
must, the needed interest. 


Monpar, 24th. 
THE MASSACRUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


Met at the Winter street Church at4 P. M. 
Selections fiom the Scriptures were read by 


“Dr. Sharp of Bostoa. 
Rev. Dr. Pearce, of Brookline, President at |of his professional studies, he had found that 


the opening of the meeting said.— 

Through the smiles of a kind prevideace, we | 
are spared, my friends, to hallow by appropriate 
exercises this xxxviii Anniversary of the Bible 
Society of Massachusetts. As usual oa such 
anniversaries we ure called to sing of mer- 
ey and of judgment. It is gause devout 
thankfulness that of the 23 Ex@®utive officers of 
this society, not a death has occurred the past 
yeat. Two, however, of the 107 original sub- 
scribers to this society have since our last public 
meeting been summoned hence: Henry Chap- 
man Esq., whose zeal in the cause of humanity 
has been duly celebrated, and the Hon. Judge 
Davis, a name equally dear to virtue, to litera- 
ture, to the legal profession, and to the best in- 
terests of his country. 

It is our happy privilege, respected associates, 





| 





| been the immediate instrument of the death of 


that there are so many among us who would 
{cireamscribe the use of this book, and who do 
| not look to it as a guide through every path of 
‘life. The Bible is intended to be our guide in 
lall circumstances. How often have we turned 
| tor counsel to God, and to our fellow men, when 
}if we had turned to the Bible, we could have 
found all we required. “We have treated the 
| Bible practically as a religious book, for Sun- 
| day reading, instead of consulting it day by day. 
Mr. Carruthers said the measure of advantage 
| which we derive from the Bible, should be the 
|measure to indicate the disadvantages which 
|those labor under who are destitute of this 
| precious Book. We are also dependent on the 
‘influence of the Word of God. Even those 
;who have never perused the Scriptures, are 
| benefitted by them, for they live ander laws and 
\institutions founded on Bible principles. In 
| conclusion, Mr. Carruthers inquired ** if we ba- 
| stract from our code of laws, and from our in- 
stitutions of benevolence, those founded upon 
the Bible, what would be left? ”’ 

The Hon. Samuel Greenleaf, Professor of Law 
at Harvard University, seconded the resolution. 
In reply to the inquiry of the Rev. Mr. Carru- 
thers, he observed that he could not say what 
would be left, but he could say that in the course 


there was but a mere residuum of emptiness in 
those nations who had never received the Bible. 
The earliest codes of Hindostan, and other 
heathen nations of the East, are glaringly« de- 
fective in the elements of happiness. In erimi- 
at the intention. For instance: whoever has 
another, must die, no matter if the death was 
the result of the parest accident. 

Among all the Pagan nations, the Jaw of love 
is nowhere enjoined. Their legislation is found- 
ed entirely on self. They have no hospitals, 
nor other charitable institutions. He had re- 
cently read in a Bombay paper, a pressing call 
bv a wealthy Hindoo merchant, to the Hindoos, 
begging of them to come forward with their 





to witness success in the dissemination of the 
Scriptures beyond the most sanguine hopes of 
those, who originally engaged in this enterprise. 
It may surprise some to be informed of a well 
attested fact, which goes to show the destitu- 
tion of Scriptures among us, s0 lately as the 
commencement of oar revolutionary struggles. 
Thomas Blake Esq., of the southern part of this 


city, served every day of the war with our moth- | 


er country as Lieutenant and Paymaster. On 
May 12th, of May 1777, he joined the Ist Regi- 
meat of the N. H. troops in Lebanon of that 
State, under Col. Cilley At his decease 16th 
Feb. 1840, a little past 87, he left but one sur- 
viver in this whole city, who passed through a 
similar service in the cause of his country, 
Major Heary Purkitt, who died on 3d of March 
of the last year, at the advanced age of 91. Mr. 
Blake has often told me that the commander of 
his regiment, Col. H. Dearborn, at Saratoga 
1781, in order to give due solemnity to the oaths 
he had occasion to administer, sent for a Bible, 
and that the only Bible which could be found in 
the whole regiment, was this identical Bible 
(here r. P. exhibited the book) possessed by 
Mr. Blake: and to his dying day, he was in the 
habit of showing it to his friends with such re- 
marks as so rare an occurrence would very nat- 
urally elicit. 

Let us my friends, not remit our exertions in 
the dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, till the 
whole family shall have the means of reading in 
their own “tongues the wonderful words of 
God :"’ and thus agreeably to the obvious im- 
port of prophecy ‘‘the earth shall be fall of the 
knowledge of the Lord.”’ 

Dr. Parkman, read the Annual- Report—a 
very interesting document, which we understand 
is to be printed, and to which we shall therefore 
have another occasion to call atsention. 

After the Report, Rev. E. B. Hail, of Provi- 
dence, R. 1., rose and said : 


. | 
The report concludes with a subject, which is | 


also pressed upon us by the cireumstances in 


which we meet this year, and which lead me to | 


offer the following Resolution. 

Resolved, That we value and would circulate 
the Bible for its influence in the cause of Peace. 

This is not the place to discuss the subject of 
Peace ; but it is the place and the time to speak 
of the relation of the Bible to the subject, and 
our sense of its value and influence in that rela- 
tiun. And here it becomes us, first of all, to 
make a confession. The Bible has not had that 
influence on the cause of peace that we should 
have expected. It has not onany cause. This 
therefore is noobjectinn. To question itsdesign 
or spirit on this account, would be to doubt its 
character and purpose in regard to purity, char- 
ity, liberty, piety, and even common honesty and 
veracity ; which, indeed, in the high and large 
sctipture sense, are not common. On no virtife, 
on no cause, has the Bible exerted the influence 
we might have expected. Why? Is therea 
man here, or anywhere, who will ascribe the 
defect to the Bible itself—to anything it contains 
or anything it wantst No. 
that the cause is in the heart of man. Define it 
as we may, in the origin or degree, we do know 


there is that in the heart, which sets itself against | 
The Bible would 


the best influences of religion. 
turn us from all evil. And not least from the 
evil of war. 


the dark iniquity of this war. 


And now, sir, meeting as we do in the open- 
ing of our-sacred week, and as a Bible Society, 
it is a clear duty to enter, first, our serious pro- 
test against war, and then’ to declare our sense 
of ibe value and influence of the Bible in this 
re . Need I prove that relation, or its im- 
portancet As soon should I think of proving 
that the God of the Bible is a God of righteous- 
ness and love, or that Jesus Christ is the friend 
Parts of the Bible, 1 know, are some- 
times supposed to be not favorable to peace ; 


” of men. 


very one knows | 


Of this in itself, I am not to speak. 
Of the present war, I cannot speak, if I would. 
I have no language, in which to express my 
sense of the neediessness, the folly, the cruelty, 


rupees and assist in founding a charitable insti- 
} tution, in order that it might no longer be a 
| source of argument against their religion, that 
|no charities or charitable institations are enjoin- 
led. The heathen can yet hardly realize the 
| benevolence inculeated by the Bible, which can 
| induce missionaries to go thousands of miles from 
| their own country, and endure every hardship, 
| without wish or desire to obtain riches. 
The condition of women, is much lower 
|among those who are destitute of laws founded 
}on the Bible, than in Christian countries. In 
| Hindostan, the digging up of a vegetable not 
wanted for immediate use, the killing of a cow, 
|and the murder of a woman, are all crimes in 
|the third degree, and are visited with a like 
punishment. Neither does the law of the Gen- 
too recognize domestic hapiness as the founda- 
| tion of all law. 
| It has been said continued Mr. G., that the 
| Pilgrims resolved to be governed by the Bible, 
| until they could find something better. This is 
| true to a certain extent. They did agree to be 
| governed by the Bible, until they could frame 
|laws which would suit their own particular cir- 
| cumstances. They did frame such Jaws, but 
| they carried the Bible into all of them, as the 
| foundation of the whole system. We are now 
| reaping the results of their government derived 
from the teachings of the Bible. 
In conclusion, Mr. G. said the time had come 
| for renewed efforts on the part of this Society. 
It was desirable that the Bible should be put in- 
|to the hands of the great body of emigrants who 
| flock to our shores, in order thatthey might un- 
| derstand the principles upon which our institu- 
| tions are founded. 
The exercises closed with the doxology, and 
| benediction.—This sketch of the remarks of Dr. 
| Carruthers, and Prof. Greenleaf, we have taken 


\from the Mercantile Journal. 
} 





THE BOSTON PORT SOCIETY 

| Held its anniversary, <n the Federal street 
| Church, on Monday evening. The attendance 
| was good, but not as large as the interest of the 
| occasion and importance of the object deserved. 
| Rev. E. B. Hall, of Providence, R. I., offered 
| the prayer. The music was introduced at in- 
| tervals by a select choir, unaccompanied by the 
| organ, and occupying a front pew. ‘The Pres- 
ident, Albert Fearing, Esq., alluded to the pro- 
priety of putting this meeting among the anni- 
versaries of the week. He then referred to the pe- 
culiar claims of seamen. ‘The indebtedness of this 
city to the sailor for its wealth and means of do- 
ing good. He briefly showed that without the 
aid of mariners—civilization would go back—the 
invalid sigh in vain for the balmy airs of south- 
ern climes — the missionary be unable to carry 
abroad the Gospel, and two nations prevented the 
one from giving and the other from receiving 
Christian beneficence. He then referred in fitting 
terms to the presence of him who had been the 
agent of all New England, to carry food to those 
stricken by famine in Ireland. In obedience 
|to the associations of the place, he spoke of 





| Channing: and expressed the desire that his 
jall-embracing spirit of humanity, might be in 
jand bless this society. Mr. F. concluded, by 
welcoming the members of the Boston Port So- 
ciety, and their fellow laborers, the Ladies of 
the Seaman's Aid Society. (We take the rest 
of this report from the Mereantile Journal.) 

Mr. Andrew, the Secretary of the Society, 
now read the report, a remarkably well written 
and interesting document, which embraced many 
matters connected with the cause of seamen, cal- 


this noble, but too much neglected class of men. 
He gave'a short history of the Society, which 
was established in 1828, its object being to se- 
cure moral and religious instruction to the sea- 
men of Boston and vieinity—and this object had 
never been lost sight of. Its labors had been di- 
rected to the preaching of the Gospel to seamen 





feelings of resf@ct and gratitude for that excel- 
lent ‘‘Seamen’s Pastor.”’ 
do good and to exert a powerful and most whole- 
some influence on the minds of sea-faring men ! 


Robert B. Forbes, Esq., whose recent mission to 


; Ireland had been alluded to more than once in 
nal matters, they look at the act itself, and "Ot! the course of the evening. 


by Father Tayler, who spoke at some length, 


culated to awaken a deep interest in behalf of 


in its purity and simplicity—toleration being 
a fundamental principal of action. The Boston 
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to ameliorate the discomforts of sea- 
BP omy 1 etioruns their destitute and de- 
graded condition, and to we them within the 
c 


= of society from which they had previously 

n virtually excluded, For this purpose large 
sums had been contributed to build the Bethel 

Church and the Mariner's House. Jt was com- 
puted that the number of seamen was about two 
millions, five hundred thousand of whom, had 

attended the Bethel, since that church was es- | 
tablished, where was found every Sunday as- 
sembled a numerous, but orderly and sedate as- 
sembly, who listened with deep interest to the 
exhortations, of their excellent pastor. They 

were solemn and serious men, devout worship- 

pers in their own church. The report also spoke 
of the good fortune of the society in securing for 
so many years the services of a pastor In Mev. 
£. T. Taylor, eminently zealous and successful 
in advancing the interests of the societ . The 
Report next spoke of the Mariners’ Jiouse, @ 
large and commodious building recently erect- 
ed in North Square, for the special accqinmoda- 
tion of seamen. Such an edifice became ueces- 
sary. They could not be sufficiently accommo- 
dated without it. ‘The people of Boston and vi- 
cinity were called upon, they cheerfully an- 
swered the demand, and generously contributed 
a sum sufficient to cause the object to be accom- 
plished. ‘The cost of the Mariners’ House was 
35,000, $21,000 of which was advanced by our 
citizens, and a debt gf only $14,000 remains, 
which is secured by a mortgage on the property. 
The building is leased to the Seamen's Aid 
Society for $1,500 a year, and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Broadhead, who is remarka- 
bly well qualified for the business, is now in 
successful operation. ‘This House and the 
Bethel were peculiarly fortunate in their loca- 
tion, and doubtless instrumental in doing a vast 
deal of good to the seafaring community. 

. Jordan (! Girdler) addressed the meeting 
at considerable length, in the course of which he 
pointed out with feeling and eloquence, the im- 
mense diflerence bet ween the neglected, degraded 
and despiscd sailor of former days, who was re- 
garded as something below the standard of aman, 
who could not obtain admittance into a church 
or a decent habitation, and the sailor of the 
present day, whose self-respect had been excited, 
and moral character improved by the exertions 
of the philanthropist and the Christian. 

‘The meeting was also addressed by T. B 

Curtis, Esq., who expressed his gratification at 
the prosperous condition of the Society, and at 
the great amount of good to which it was instru- 
mental. He regarded the debt as a trifling one, 
which, such wag the feeling in the community 
in behalf of the society, could be easily removed. 
Its good influence was felt every day—it stood 
on a firm rock, it lived in the hearts of the com- 
munity. He related an interesting incident. 

About twenty-three years ago, a ship sailed 
from the ‘‘nurth end ’’ on a voyage to Havana 
and the north of Murope.—It was commanded 
by a young man; and when the vessel was 
ready, Father Taylor lent his influence to get a 
good crew for the vessel. As itevas leaving the 
wharf, he came on board and gave them his 
blessing. —He spoke a few words to the master, 
and he whispered some brief sentence of advice 
to the crew. What he said tothe crew was not 
known, but what he said to the master, he him- 
self heard and marked. The good man left them, 
and the ship proceeded on the voyage.—It was 
successful, and in due time returned to this port, 
with al! the crew, happy and contented. Father 
Taylor stood on the wharf to greet them on their 
arrival. He took every man by the hand, and 
with tears welcomed their return! and here, 
said Mr. Cartis with much feeling, stands the 
man who commanded the ship on that voyage, 
and who has ever since that time entertained 


Long may he live to 
The meeting was also addressed briefly by 


He was succeeded 


in that strain of eloquence and feeling character- 
istic of that trué friend and adviser of seamen, 
which charms every hearer, and defies all the 
attempts of the reporter to do justice to his re- 
marks. 

The meeting was closed by singing, and a 
Benediction by Rev. Mr. Hall. 


COLLATION. 
The Collation of the Unitarian Laymen of 
Boston to the clergy of their denomination, took 
place in the Hall over the Depot of the Maine 
Railroad, on Tuesday, P. M. 
The day was fine and the attendance large; 
nearly 1000 tickets being issued. 
The company, after being seated, were wel- 
comed heartily and warmly by Wm. D. Coo- 
lidge, Esq., Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements. 
The blessing was asked by Rev. F. T. Grav, 
of Boston. 
Thanks were returned by the Rev. J. 1. T. 
Coolidge. 
The following original hymn, by a Jayman, 
was then sung to the tune of Boylston: 


Give o’er the festive feast, 
Tet silence reign around ; 

The outward served and satisfied, 
For speech be audience found:— 


That speech, the gift of God,— 
The Word of mighty power, 

That breathes from out the inner man,— 
Oh let it bliss this hour! 


It bids the fancy soar,— 
And thought its soul reveal ,— 
Devotion swell from living lips, 
Till every heart shall feel. 


It clothes all truth with grace; 
It pleads for God and Right; 

It re-creates the sightless Bard, 
And bathes his Life in light. 


Oh God ! for all thy gifts, 
We praise would offer now; 

But words and speech—the wings of thought— 
For these, we reverent bow. 


The Chairman, George S. Hillard, Esq., 
then rose and :emarked, ‘In addressing you at 
this time as the organ of the laymen of Boston, 
and in welcoming you to a form of hospitality, 
which blesses those whe give even more than 
those who receive, I feel embarrassed by the 
fact that while the scene and the hour suggest 
many themes, they fx the thoughts on none. 
To you who know so well that when you have 
once made chdice of your text, the sermon is al- 
ready half written, 1 need not say what a help 
it is to feel, when you rise to speak, that you 
have the clue of a well defined subject,—which, 
while it prevents you from ranging at will, gives 
directness and precision to your thoughts. And 
first let me say, thoagh at the yisk of treading, on 
too familiar ground, that there is an interest in 
this occasion from the peculiar relation in which 
we stand as clergymen and laymen,—an occa- 
sion in which the laymen are the hosts,—the 
clergy and their families the guests. It is well. 
It should be so. Would that this were the 
symbol and exponent of what should be a promi- 
nent state of mind,—a prominent expression of 
feeling between the laymen and the clergy. 
The clergyman is exposed to two classes of dan- 
gers,—thuse which arise from unreasonable ad- 
miration and those which afise from excessive 
fault-finding. The same individual may under- 
go both ordeals,—passing, within a very few 
years, from the fever heat of popularity to the 
zero of indifference. A relation so uncertain 
and fickle between the clergyman and the parish- 
ioners is opposed tothe healthy development of 
mind and character. Perhaps the same difficul- 
ty has always existed; though each period 
seems to itselfan exception to the general law. 
The clergyman is not often met by his parishion- 
ers with a manly frankness; he does not find 
those of his people whose opinion is best worth 
having, making him understand that he is to 
them a man as well as a clergyman. In the 
studied deference of their manners, there is 
often a secret sting. It is the misfortune of 
the clergyman, especially of the young man, 
that he frequently finds that his natural errors 
and mistakes of judgment have but produced a 
harvest of discontent even before he knows that 
the seed is sown—and this because he is not 











Port Society was established by the merchants 


admitted to the manly confidence of the wise, 
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experienced, the sagacious among his peo- 
’ ft to the tender mercies of those who 
delude both their minister and themselves. 
I have thought it might be well that the clergy, 
in meeting, where they are accustomed to meet, 
should hear, from time 1 time, a sermon from 
a layman, rather than from one of their own 
number ; from one who looks at things not en- 
tirely from their point of view. Such a sermon 
from a layman who should speak the truth in 
love, might enable the clergy to understand 
better the wants and movements of these restless 
times. Our Je are remarkable for a certain 
vehemence and intensity of feeling on leading 
topics of public interest. There is a class of 
minds in New England that resemble those 
jagged flashes of lightning that break from cloud 
to cloud in the summer,—they are narrow, burn- 
ing, and angular. It is very difficult for us to 
be earnest on any particular subject, and at the 
same time to do justice to those who are indiffer- 
ent to it. Our Reformers are too fond of using 
what our old Latin Grammars termed ‘‘adjec- 
tives of praise and dispraise’’,—praise for them- 
selves and dispraise for all who do not think and 
act precisely as they do. Self commendation 
like sugar and water palls upon the taste ; they 
are inclined to add a little Jemon juice in the 
shape of abuse of others to improve the flavor. 


The clergy especially are singled out by every |* 


person who is inclined to aid his vocabulary of 
vituperation. ‘The clergy have been unsparing- 
ly denounced ag indolent, time serving, coward- 
ly, selfish. An English author mentions it as 
one sign of progress that popular writers no 
longer indulge in sneeis against women or cler- 
gymen. This remark was made in considering 
the matter from the point of éasie. I prefer 
to view it from the higher ground of truth. | 
say that the clergy of New England, as a body, 
are by no means obnoxious to the charges which 
are brought against them. Asaclass of men, 
they are eminently distinguished tor their indus- 
try, fidelity and devotion. Who or what body 
of men can be found, if we except schoolmasters, 
who work harder and for less money than cler- 
gymen' What poverty is more pure, serene 
and dignified than that of the poor clergymen ? 
The amount of admirable sermons preached in 


New England every year is a remarkable fact in| 


history, and a fact of which we should be proud. 
Those who are so prone to censure the clergy 
omit several important , considerations. They 
furget that clergymen are men, that there is 
among them the same variety, the same inequali- 
ty as among all othe: classes. They need to 
be reminded of Dr. Johnson's remark to a lady 
who was bitterly complaining to him of the 
trouble she experienced with her domestics. 
‘‘Madam,”’ said he, ‘‘you cannot expect to 
secure all the virtues under heaven for ten shil- 
lings a week."’ 
Sowe shonld say; ‘You cannot expect all 
the graces and gifts of humanity in one man for 
five or six hundred dollars a year.” Yet how 
many complain that every clergyman isnot a man 
of genius, every Sunday a pentecost, every 
church a temple with its roof shaken by winds 
from heaven and the air ablaze with cloven 
tongues of flame. And those who thus find fault 
with the clergy forget another essential fact, that 
in all human affairs we must decide by compari- 
son. We cannot expect to secure all the advan- 
tages with none of the disadvantages, like the old 
lady who sought long but in vain for the smallest 
sized bible with the Jargest sized print. ‘There 
may be hereand there an anxious, timid, despond- 
ing clergymap, past the prime of life, with a nu- 
merous family depending on him for support, 
with whom the struggle between interest and 
duty may prove too strong, and who may leave 
unspoken what be would have said when not ex- 
hausted by poverty and depression. And who 
shall judge him’ Man is poor and imperfect ; 
all are tempted ; who does not sometimes yield * 
Luther likens the human mind to a drunken man 
on horseback, who, when supported on one side 
falls over to the other, There is a savageness 
of virtue sometimes found among good men 
which forgets and overlooks nothing. Let us re- 
member that he who finds fault with the iafirmi- 
ties of man arraigns the wisdom of God. 
My friends, we meet here as a Christian com- 
munity, for we are one of the many gathered 
together this week in the city of Boston. Most 
of these look upon us with something of alarm 
and distrust. We differ from them on some 
points of faith and doctrine which they consider 
essential; yet we all agree in one great aim,— 
in seeking to live the true life here, in the hope 
of happiness hereafter. There is no body of 
Christians here this week to whom we do not 
wish well,—recognizing in alla faith and life 
far better than any that was found on earth be- 
fore the advent of Christ. 1 as a laymgn, look- 
ing at these things in a practical hght, am in- 
clined to overlook diversities in doctrine and the- 
ological disputes, in considering the common 
end to which all tend, the common spirit which 
should animate all. You may remember per- 
haps a simple illustration of this thought in Mrs. 
Barbauld’s ‘‘Evenings at Home,” where a boy 
going to church with his father, asks why the 
people are all going to so many different places 
of worship. As they return they see a poor 
man fallen in the street, around whom members 
of all denominations gather to offer sympathy 
and help. This is the expression of a great truth 
which it will be well for us to bear in mind. Mil- 
ton gives us a noble expression of it in speaking 
of the proud Christian temple which is to be 
built up of the diversities and varieties of all 
sects. May not his vision be realized? Should 
not all sects rather endeavor to enforce the points 
on which they agree, than try to make proselytes 
after the process which has been the policy of 
the Church? The history of the Christian 
church has been the history of conflicting opin- 
ions. In all times men have had a yreater affin- 
ity for the doctrines of Christianity than for its 
precepts; they have prefeired forms to sub- 
stance, mysteries to familiar truths. For in stud- 
ying the doctrines and mysteries of Christianity 
there is something that gratifies the pride of in- 
tellect. Not so with the principles which are 
addressed to the heart. ‘To visit the fatherless 
and the widow in their affliction, and to keep 
one’s self unspotted from the world ;” there is 
no mystery here; it is plain, simple, down to 
the level of common humanity. There is little 
in these golden words to stimulate the pride of 
the intellect. Compare with m the contro- 
versies which have shaken the Church about the 
Lord's supper and the atonement. Such con- 
troversies develope and excite those very quali- 
ties of character which Christianity was ‘meant 
to root out—contempt of others and self-conceit, 
love of strife—love of fame. Religion is a com- 
plex idea. It embraces the ethical, the spiritual 
and the intellectual. We not uncommonly find 
a strong religious faith combined with gross 
moral contradictions. Men’s opinions on reli- 
gious subjects are modified by the state of their 
meral and religious development. We study the 
Bible to confirm our own tendencies and to sus- 
tain our own views. This diverging and con- 
flicting tendency of religious discussion shows 
the significance of our Savior’s words; ‘‘He 
that will not receive the kingdom of heaven as a 
little child shall notf enter therein.’’ The his- 
tory of the charch more than that of any other 
religious dispensation is full of such inconsisten- 
cy, of oppression, persecution and slaughter in 
the enforcement of theological dogmas. And it 
may he allowed me on this occasion to suggest 
the question, whether our own country is not 
exhibiting at this moment the same glaring incon- 
sistency of profession and practice. We read of 
certain ancient converts to Christianity, that in 
the rite by which they publicly embraced that 
faith, they left one arm unbaptized, that with this 
they might still deal destruction on their enemies. 
Se our own country with one enbaptized right 
arm is dealing death and destruction on a neigh- 
boring and Christian Commonwealth. 
My friends, we have much to do in this world. 
If our faith is one that meets with little accepta- 
tion, with little sympathy, from the Christian 
world in general,—let us not return railing for 
railing, but ‘ let our light so shine before men 
that they may see our good works.” Let us 
above all carry out with us a patient and hope- 
ful spirit, in laboring to realze that splendid vis- 
ion of Milton, that great and noble and universal 
church of Christ, whose dome shall be the all- 
embracing sky, whose floor the earth, whose pil- 
lars the mountains ; in which every house shall 
be an altar, every man a priest; and the smoke 
from every domestic hearth shall ascend like a 
column of sweet incense to heaven. 

Bat it may seem that I am following out my 


: : 

wn suggestion of a sermon from @ layman ; 
es map teemacld may be called a ‘pro- 
priora’’ as Charles tan translated it ** propo- 
rer for a sermon ; ’’ yet on this occasion I could 
not fall into any lighter strain. Every thing 
suggests to me a serious style. Let others 
speak in a more cheerful and lively manner ; for 
though the thread of our discourse be woven frora 
a serious mind, it does not reject the fringes 
decorations of a cheerful spirit. 

Welcome, then, to our hospitalities ; and may 
this meeting be one of good to all. And from 
our being together may there come a spirit that 
shall bind us all with the bonds of a common 
sympathy. 

A part of the following original hymn, by 
Rev. C. T. Brooks, was then sung to the tune 
of Old Lang Syne: 


When Summer crowned the glowing year 
In pleasant Palestine, 

Came Judah’s tribes from far and near 
To Salem’s festal shrine. 

They sang His name with grateful praise, 

ho blessed the corn and vine:— 

We heard it all in childhood’s days,— 

In days and years lang syne. 


Year after year—age after age— 
The solemn joy came round, 

And from Jehovah’s heritage 
Went = the grateful sound ; 

And though enthralled, or exiled long 
From Zion’s holy shrine, 

Remembrance dwelt, with yearning strong, 
In days and years lang syne. 


And oft when May its first-fraits brought, 
And Pentecost passed by, 

Expectant Israel fondly thought 
Her summer too was nigh. 

For though the Gentile held his towers 
Within her walls divine, 

Hope saw in vision glorious hours 

nd years like these lang syne. 


Moriah ! in thy place of prayer 
The hour is coming now,— 
A boding hush is on the air, 
And on each reverent brow. 
In waiting stillness there they bend 
Around a viewless shrine, 
With whose fresh hopes and memories blend 
Old dreams of years lang syne. 


Nor waited they in vain:—it came,— 
In that momentous hoar,— 

The rashing wind—the tongue of flame— 
The Spirit and the Power. 

’Tis lang—lang syne, my friends,— 
Tis lang—lang syne; 

But we'll ne’er forget our mighty debt 
To the men of Palestine ! 


The seed they sowed in tears and blood,— 
What fruit untold it bore, 

That sent new seed o’er many a flood 
And distant, darkened shore! 

*Twas wafied to our own loved land 
Across a stormy brine, 

And planted well by Plymouth strand 
In days and years lang syne. 


That seed has grown a mighty tree,— 
‘That tree is growing | arn 

And we, the children of the free, 
Beneath its shade are met, 

Oar Pentecostal feast to keep, 
And in our hearts ensbrine 

The sainted dead who fell asleep 
In days and years lang syne! 


Then Brethren—Sisters—Friends—rejoice, 
And send to heaven this day, 

One heart—one soul—one mind—one voice— 
One holy, kindling lay: 

In faith and freedom, peace and love, 
Harmoniously combine 

To praise the God who reigns above, 
And the men of years lang syne! 


The Rev. Dr. Pierce then related an amusing 
anecdote of Samuel Coolidge, who graduated 
from Harvard University in 1724. At that time 
it was customary, on the death of the King or 
any of the royal family, for the clergy to preach 
a funeral sergon. Mr. Coolidge, who wasa 
man of fine abilities, wrote a sermon, and be- 
came so deeply interested in the matter, as to be- 
come insane. His insanity was harmless, how- 
ever, and exhibited itself in a desire to go round 
and visit the clergy. On one occasion, he visit- 
ed the Rev. Mr. Hedge, of Warwick. The 
Rev. gentleman invjted him to attend church 
with him. On passing through a field, he no- 
ticed Mr. Coolidge collecting some green apples 
and placing them in his bosom. He made no 
remark about it, however. Mr. Coolidge took 
a seat just beneath the pulpit. After Mr. Hedge 
had well advanced in his sermon, Mr. Coolidge 
observed a man asleep. He took an apple and 
threw it at him, but did not hit him, no dis- 
turbance was created. A few moments after, 
he observed another man asleep, and he again 
threw an apple; this hit the man plumply on 
the head, and he aroused rather suddenly from 
his slumber. Mr. Hedge observing the maneu- 
vre, and thinking to frown down all such con- 
duct, looked very sharply at Mr. Coolidge, but 
he, nothing abashed, looked up and said, ‘“‘ Go 
on with your business of preaching, Mr. H., 
and I will keep the people awake.”” He would 
forewarn some of his younger brethren that 
if they should live to preach fifty years in one 
place, they too might find that they needed 
something of the kind to keep their people awake. 

Rev. Dr. Parkman said that he was happy to 
do at the chairman’s commana what he would 
have done with reluctance from his own state of 
feelings. In view of this Christian assembly, he 
felt what had heen so happily illustrated by his 
friend. The very sight of the audience filled 
him with confidence-—But he rose, not to make 
a speech, but to communicate to the meeting a 
letter. He would inform the assembly that it 
had been the desire of the committee to secure 
the attendance of some of our brethren from 
England or Ireland,—and that an invitation had 
been sent them to unite with us in the present 
anniversaries. He regretted that none of them 
had been able to accept this invitation, and to 
unite in our present Christian fellowship But 
he was happy to read a letter from Rev. Dr. 
Montgomery, of Belfast—one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the dissenting clergymen of Ire- 
land, and now uniting in his character all those 
traits which can command respect and even ad- 
mitation, as many witnesses can testify, and 
among them some of our brethren present here 
to-day. A man who won the approbation of 
Sir Robert Peel ; and to whom had been applied 
the phrase ‘‘pirmas inter pares ’’—which had 
been freely translated ‘‘just the man to bea 
bishop.’’ Every word in this letter breathed 2 
Christian spirit. 

Dr. P. then read extracts from the letter re- 
ferred to. 

The Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover, thought well 
of the lay sermon of the President, and well of 
his suggestion to have a Jay sermon delivered on 
some future public occasion. He would suggest 
to Mr. Hillard, as parishioners sometimes do 
to their pastors, that he deliver the same dis- 
course at a future time. 

Rev. Mr. Farley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., ob- 
served that the chair had indeed volunteered a 
most acceptable sermon to the clergy. It had 
occurred to him that he had a scrap of good or- 
thodox authority, brought to +his remembrance 
by the circumstences by which we were surround 
ed. ‘There were present not only many wives 
of the clergy, but many who would became the 
wives of the clergy. He had no occasion to ap- 
ply the advice suggested in this scrap at his own 
home, where he was so nobly and faithfully 
served. But as some of his brethren might not 
be so woll served, and some of his sisters ho 
for the joyous consummation which would invest 
them with the dignity of the minister's wife, — 
he would quote, from some one at the West, a 
list of the qualifications for such a sphere. The 
writer remarked that as the Scriptures gave us 
no special light on this subject, it would be ne- 
cessary to turn to that other rule of faith and 
practise—publec opinion. 

The minister's wife should, Ist like Mary, al- 
ways be sitting at the feet of Jesus, and always 
of the ‘‘one thing needful.”’ 

2nd. Like Martha she should do all the serv- 
ing, yet without being ‘‘incumbered ’’ thereby. 

3d. She should be a little more prompt than 
Sarah of old in furnishing refreshments to the 
stranger. She should always be ready to re- 
ceive those travelling angels whose visits to the 
clergyman’s dwelling are not ‘‘few and far be- 
tween.”’ 

Ath. Like Dorcas she should always be pro- 





vided with a good stock of ready made clothing 
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the poor and infirm; wi i toe 
RSE: in college'and ih spare pocket 

5th. Like the ss Anna she should not 
be seen absent from the temple day or night— 
but however aumerous may be the various pub- 
lic or private meetings for devotion or philan- 
throphy, she should never disappoint the expec- 
tation that she is to attend them all. 

6th. Like the widow of pe she must 
draw meal from one barrel, and oil from a single 
cruise, without causing the barrel of meal to 
waste, or the cruise of oil to fail. 

7th and last. She must be apt to please every 
body, become everything to every body—men, 
women and children, be grave or gay, silent or 
talkative, familiar or reserved, according to the 
fancy of thoseshe may be with from house to 
house. 

On which qualifications may be based -these 
remarks. 

Ist. That it is the duty of the churches to set 
apart young women, and to educate them to be 
ministers’ wives. 

2nd. ‘That a church about to” settle a pastor, 
should appoint a special committee to visit his 
wife, and to ascertain whether she is capable of 
doing the work of five ordinary women. 

3d. That the minister’s wife should be always 
at home and always abroad, always serving God, 
and always serving tables, being all things to all. 
Even the Savior had fovorites among his disci- 
ae but in her all favoritisin would be unpardon- 
able. 

Rev. Mr. Fisher, of the Irish Protestant Church 
in this city, remarked, with reference to the letter 
from Dr. Montgomery, that few had done so 
much and none had done more, in this or any 
other generation, for the promotion of civil and 
religious liberty all the world over, than Dr. M. 
had done. The words intended for another 
might well be applied to him—that he was Ire- 
land’s richest benefactor. It was very evident 
with what cordial and friendly feeling he and 
our other transatlantic brethren would have been 
received, if they could have been present with 
us. Mr.’F. rejoiced to know that there was 
such a feeling of sympathy and regard between 
the Unitarians of this country and those of his 
own native land; and he felt eure that as the 
people of Ireland were better known, this feel- 
ing would be deepened and increased. He felt 
able to state, on unquestionable authority, that 
the Unitarian body in Ireland was never ina 
healthier condition than at the present day. The 
churches of our fait in tha country were re- 
freshing as oasis to the eyes of the traveller in 
the sandy desert. 

Our friends there were banded together, as one 
man, in the defence of the pure and undefiled 
religion for which they had contended so long 
and so earnestly. He hoped that we should con- 
tinue to co-operate together in every good work, 
striving to diffuse and establish the principles 
we hold so dear. 

The Chairman then read the interesting com- 
munication addressed (from Ireland) to the Mayor 
and Aldermen of the city of Boston, connected 
with a present of a flag, which was exhibited in 
the hall. This flag represented the American 
Eagle supporting a wreath of shamrock, bound 
together by the ‘‘stars and stripes.’’ In the 
centre was the Irish harp. 

The Chairman also read the address of the 
city of Cork to Capt. Forbes, of the Jamestown. 
The following sentiment was proposed: 

‘*The Jamestown and her beneficent mission, 
—The eagle with thé olive branch in its beak.” 


Capt. Forbes said, ‘I am rejoiced to have the 
high privilege of saying afew words to you on 
this occasion. I have been requested by the 
grateful people of Ireland, represented by all par- 
ties and sects, in numerous addresses, to convey 
to the people of Boston, of New England, of 
America, the heartfelt gratitude of the rich as 
well as the poor for the bounteous gifts pouring 
into that ill-fated isle from all parts of our coun- 
try. You have relieved the rich as much as the 
poor, for however favored the city of Cork and 
the Janded proprietor, may be, their means are 
totally inadequate to meet the crisis now pending 
in Ireland. Inthe city of Cork alone, on the 
20th of April, there were no less than 20,000 
paupers, and more were daily and hourly pouring 
in from the south and south west of the Island, 
many falling from exhaustion by the way and 


ence, position, and character had not s 
aggerated in what had been said of — 
he was a child among children, and one eminent- 
ly fitted to sympathise with and encourage the 
young student,—though he could also be a son 
of thunder when intolerance was to be rebuked, 
and when occasion demanded. When Mr. C. 
saw introduced into this room the flag that had 
been sent to this country in testimony of the grat- 
Mude felt by suffering Ireland,—he could no lov- 
See and the temptation to 118e and say even 
nhrg - A great deal had been already 

— the mission of thé Jamestown ; a 
ewer : = been said with regard to the dis- 
pooner cae and. On these topics, therefore, be 
sent Gaal rita enlarge. Yet he felt that he 
f 6 ere 48 an Irishman to add from a 
ull heart another express; : 

: jon of thankfulness to 
the many which had already been stand. We 
too often hear tales of distress jn feesine node 
and suppose that these tales are ex ae b 
distance, and in“passing from mouth wear ill 
but distress is distress—be it at our own doors 
er at the antipodes. The people of Boston 
however, did not turn away from the cry of suf. 
fering,—nor did the great community in this 
thriving and prosperous evuntry disregard the 
appeal for help. Some of the Irish papers have 
spoken of the humiliation of receiving vessels 
loaded with the bounty of a foreign land. Ina 
certain sense it may be regarded as a humiliat- 
ing circumstance. But how has it been caused ? 
The present distress in Ireland is the result of a 
lengthed reign of political misrule and social 
wrong. There is nothing in the nature of the 
country itself to render it a mere unfortunate 
land to live in than any other. 

Compare Ireland the receiver and Massachu- 
setts the giver of this generousdonation. It has 
been said that the natural productions of the 
latter are granite and ice ; while Ireland is bless- 
ed with a fruitful soil, ample industrial resources 
and every natural facility fura great people. 
Yet is she now starving and desolate, while you 
are happy and prosperous. But mind is of more 
avail than mere material resources in securing 
the felicity and prosperity of a nation. The 
minds of the people of Massachusetts have had 
the advantage of the generous and Jiberal culture 
of generous and liberal institutions, whilst the 
people of Ireland have been degraded by eccles- 
jastical usurpation and aristocratical despotism. 
The vampire of a selfish Jandlordism is sucking 
the life blood from the very hearts of her people, 
and crowds are compelled to leave their native 
land, and come to this side of the Atlantic, to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water. Mr. 
C. would add another expression to the grati- 
tude of the Irish people. They too. would feel 
and acknowledge that wherever suffering man 
is—there is our brother. Should such suffering 
and want ever visit their brethren on this side of 
the water, the Irish would joyfully send such re- 
lief as they could impart,—such sympathy as 
they have received. ‘lhe people had done well 
to dismantle a war ship of her instruments of 
destruction and Joad her with an offering of be- 
nevolence. He wished their old Bay State ail 
prosperity. And, said he, may the hardness of 
iis graniie, and the coldness of its ice ever find 
their strongest contrasts in the softness and 
warmth of the hearts of its sons and daughters. 
May the city and state continue to be a centre 
aod source of humanizing and Christianizing in- 
fluences which shall go forth among men scat- 
tering their blessings evento the ends of the 
earth. 

Rev. Mr. Bellows, expressed himself as de- 
lighted with the manifestation of sympathy with 
Ireland. Referring to the 4000 barrels of flour 
which were to go from Boston by the Macedo- 
nian, he said that he had just learned that a more 
precious commodity was ex to be conveyed 
in her; he had learned (to let out the secret that 
had come to him on the wind) that it was expected 
that she would carry on her mission of mercy our 
good father Tayior. , He thought that we had 
illustrated on this occasion, one characteris- 
tic of our body in talking about everything ex- 
cept about ourselves. Yet we should consider 
that we were met together as brethren of our 
faith ; that we were a circle composed of Unita- 
rian Christians. He could not altogether agree 
With the remarks that the excellent Chairman 
had made in complimenting the clergy, with re- 
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many dying daily in the streets; the work- 
houses, the poor houses, the hospitals and the 
jails are fall to overflowing and around their pfe- 
cinets crowds of spectrelike mortals pray for ad- 
mittance. Coroners’ inquests are no longer held 
in the city of Cork, the police is hardly sufficient 
to bury the dead and to remove the dying, and 
yet 1 am assured, the suffering and misery I 
witnessed at Cork, bore no comparison to that in 
the country, and especially in the mountainous 
districts, where there are few gentry to relieve 
and where the burthens on the clergy and the 
benevolent in general is altogether beyond their 
powers of endurance. Allow me to read to you 
some two or three letters, one from the Rev. 
George Sheehom, Roman Catholic clergyman, 
relating to the workhouse at Cork. Also a let- 
ter from the Rev. John Stewart, near Kinsall. 
Also a letter from the Rev. Mr. O. Sullivan, in 
the county of Kerry, in which he says one third 
part of the population has been destroyed !— 
Also a letter fromthe Earl of Mount Cashell. 


gard to the py character of theological 
discussion. e could not help thinking that it 
was our attachment to these princi: so dear 
to us, and our interests in disseminating t , 
which brought us together. He thought these 
great doctrines were not propagated to be left 
out of the account. He would in his turn speak 
a word to the laymen through the Chairman 
and charge them that they should not always 
be looking entirely at the end, but that they 
should be a little more anxious about the-means. 
He was not one of those, who attached little 
importance to discussion and theological contro- 
versy. He thought our progress in theolegy 
from the early centuries had been worth all the 
bloodshed it had cost ; that theological truth was 
as well worth fighting for as any other truth. 
The greater and nobler battles have been 
theological ones. He thought we should mani} 
fest fully and clearly our attachment to what 
we consider the great doctrines of the Gospel. 





Only portions of these letters were read for 
want of time. These are only a small portion 
of the letters 1 received, both before leav- 
ing Ireland, and since my return to Boston, 
by the steamer, and they convey to you none 
of the revolting details of misery, verbally related 
to me, they convey to you no adequate idea of 
the gloom which hangs over the people of Ire- 
land ; but they do serve to convey to you the 
grateful feelings of a suffering people; and 1 
shéuld have considered my mission incomplete 
had I not accepted the invitation of friends to be 
with you on this occasion. I see before me the 
friends of humanity from all parts of the country, 
I see before me the representatives of true free- 
dom, and | am happy to have the opportunity of 
saying for Ireland, you have only began the 
good work, much remains yet to be done, al- 
though New York has despatched thirteen vessels 
with free gifts, and Boston has despatched three 
large vessels and is ahout shipping in the Mace- 
donian four thousand barrels of food aad has yet 
to send some two thousand barrels from here.— 
Your sympathy must not end there. Neither must 
it be exhausted by sending relief abroad. Crowds 
of immigrants are landing daily on our shore, and 
we must reserve for them a part of our loaf. 

1 will not take up any more of your valuable 
time by reciting the events of our voyage, they 
will be a part of the history of our country, and 
I have promised to prepare a faithful narrative of 
the voyage of the Jamestown and to give the 
proceeds of the sale to that excellent institution, 
the “Boston Port Society,’”’ and I call upon all 
now present to exert their influence to promote 
the sale and thus do their part towards cancel- 
ling the debt, of the Society, incurred for build- 
ing the ‘‘Sailor’s Home,”’ in North Square. 

I rejoice that it has been my great privilege to 
have been selected as the commander of the ex- 
pedition so happily brought to a close. I rejoice 
that my first appearance, as a public man, was 
for a short period of forty-nine days, and I rejoice 
that by this one act I have done something to be 


He wished our laymen would take a stand as 
defender of these truths. It was the best word 
he could say to them; and he thought it the 
word they should hear. They have some- 
thing todo with theological truth, as well as 
with the Christian temple and the fruits of the 
Gospel; and he considered these truths as lying 
at the bottom of our best interests as a denomi- 
nation, as Well as those of the whole Christian 
world. 


Mr. Waterston remarked, that ithad been the 
custom on these sions, to remember not only 
the present and the living,but also the absent,and 
those who in the providence of God, have been 
reinoved to another world. From year to year one 
and another of our friends has been taken away, 
but as we have united in this Annual festival their 
labors have been remembered and their memo- 
ties gratefully cherished. Since we have been 
here cur thoughts have been taken over the At- 
lantic to famishing Ireland. May we not now 
go over the prairies of the west, and think on 
those who have been laboring beyond the moun- 
tains. The faithful Apostles of the Lord who 
have gone forth from us to extend in those dis- 
tant regions the everlasting Gospel, have not 
gone there indeed to take bread for the body, 
but they have taken immortal food for the nour- 
ishment of immortal minds. It has been our 
pleasure to listen on former occasions to the 
earnest words of a Conant and the melodious 
voice of an Elioif; but as they are not with us to 
day, I feel that you will pardon me for alluding 
to these Brethren who have labored so devoted- 
ly in extending the truths and principles of 
Christianity, and in paying a slight tribute to 
memory of one who as faithful missionary © 
the cross, labored unreservedly for more than 
six years in the State of I oe: ; I a not 

im here were it simply to giv pres- 
ae hang of private friendship, but he 
should be remembered by us as one of the self- 
sacrificing missionaries of our cause ; one who 
was willing to endure privation, and persevere 
in the midst of many trials, supported by his 





remembered with honest pride by my children. 

If, during a hasty sojourn among a people 
overflowing with gratitude to the people of 
America, I have omitted any part of my duty, 
or if I have given cause of offence to any party, 
any sect, or to any individual, I crave their and 
a indulgence. 

“To err is haman—to forgive, divine.”” 

After the remarks by Capt. Forbes, the fol- 
lowing sentiment was proposed ,— : 

‘‘ Honor and blessing upon our friend and 
brother, who upon his mission of mercy has 
clothed the naked and fed the hungry, and has 
thus proved himself a true disciple of his Mas- 
ter.” 

Here followed music by a select choir. 


Rev. Mr. Cordner of Montreal observed that 
resolutions, both good and bad, were often 
found to melt away. His resolution to keep 
silence had melted away before the influences 
which had been brought to bear upon him. He 
had committed the indiscretion of already speak- 
ing twice in these assemblies on former occasions 
and be felt that it was important to have as 
_ great a variety of speakers as possible. But cer- 
tain cireumstances had induced him to raise his 
voice on this oceasion ; icularly the letter 





confidence in God and his faith in the final tri- 
umph of truth, The Rev, George Moore had 

athered around him a deeply interested Socie- 
ty, and he not only labored among them, but fie- 
quently went forth to the neighboring towns, 
and preached in the log cabins, scattered over 
the more thinly settled country. Quietly and 
unobtrusively he was doing a great work. His 
own life was an exemplification of the principles 
he taught and large numbers felt and acknowl- 
edged his power. During the last season he 
was in this city, and returned to the West with 
books and other means of usefulness, contributed 
by Christian friends, to ee ptiwet —o 

i h vigor, but he was so : 
--aenegr p a two months since, after having 
suffered with patience and cheerfulness, in the 
‘ow of an unclouded and immortal gift he was 
3 doe to the spiritoal world. The cause of 
virtue and truth has thus been deprived of a 
laborious advocate and friend while his people 
are Jeft to mourn over an irretrievable loss. 

See 
For the lessons he had taught them, 
They could give him, but—a grave.” 

That grave stands by the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. That noble river which as it flows on- 
ward to the sea, is a type of the beneficent in- 





read by Dr. Parkman, from Dr.. Montgomery 
his old preceptor and dear friend, whose influ- 


fluence which, through his instrumentality and 
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70 ead in Christ are 
Rev a4 cot of Portland, craved the ir- 
dulgence of the company for not making the re- 
marks he had intended to offer; as, from the 
difficulty he had experienced in hearing others, 
he thought that the extent of the Hall was such 
that he could not make himself heard. 


It was observed by the Chairman ,that father 
Taylor ought to answer—yes or no—to the ques- 
tion whether he was going out in the Macedo- 
nian. Father T. rose and told the story of the 
Yankees and the Irishmen going out together 
yn a party, with the plat to make the Irishinen 
pay all the expense, by agreeing that he who 
should first ask a question which he could not 
answer himself, should pay the expense. He 
wished that the Chairman would answer his own 
juestion. He felt that this was not his peroga- 
ion ; he was not his own man. W herever that 
issembly wished him tu go, he would go, “Th ut 
© attack his Majesty in his own home. heir 
will should be his pleasure at all times. But 
his came home to him worse than a shell ora 
orpedo. It was new news to him, that he was 
o be banished. He had served his friends the 
vest he could for forty years; he came to them 
. homeless, friendless boy, and had never 
‘nown til this day whether he had a home. 
{e had sailed for them, fought for them, grown 
ld in their service ; till he was like a clock on 
he wall that had struck so long that it must be 
arried away to make a place for another. Why 

e should go he knew not; why he should not 
o it was not his business to inqvire. He was 
illing to aid hamanity—willing to do anything 
or those in whose service he was,—to remain 
ver their voluntary, delighted, well rewarded 
rvant. Their service and toil was his rest and 
‘creation. But he could not go, if it was left 
» his own will. In his present relation it was 
1eirs to command and his to obey, and he had 
o further responsibility in the matter. He 
sould gladly aid in this noble mission to Treland. 
fe would do all to cherish the bond of affection 
atween England and America,—Enagland the 
other land, America the child; confusion on 
im who would break the bond between the 
other and the child! If he must bid them his 
ist farewell, he shou!d carry with him wherev- 
rhe went their image, drawn as a full length 
wrtrait on the ianer membrané of his heart. If 
iis were our lest meeting, we should remem- 
er that there is a party in the upper harbor 

e should leave his family, his church, his de- 

zhtful boarding-house, his Bethel, the wives and 

iildren of his sailors to their care. ‘They had 

‘ceived him as a brother, they had brought him 

rward asa companion; his Father had been 

eir Father; his Savior their Savior. He prayed 
od to bless and guide them ail; that their no- 

e motto might be Onward,—till we should 

eet in heaven; he had fixed his purpose to 

eet them there. 


The following original hymn, by Mrs. M. B. 


orton, was then sung: 


What mingled strains from earth uprise, 
To swell the echoes of the skies— 

Chords from the living heart-strings flung, 
To blend with praise by seraphs sung. 


At sorrow’s touch the lays of woe 
Breathe forth in cadence sadly low. 
From crimson fields the notes of war 
In awful chorus upward soar. 


To starry heights by angels crowned, 

On viewless wings is borne the sound 

Which casts a holy pity’s shade 

O’er brows whose halo ne’er can fade. 


Bat hark! how Heaven’s hizh arches ring, 
When sons of garth in gladness sing. 
When Faith and Love united raise 

The fervent anthem of their praise. 


| tion from the pulpit in favor of philanthropic re- 

form. He thought comparatively little could be 
expected from legislation, and that the last place 
we should look to for strong moral and religious 
action was government. The last flight of Chris- 
tianity would be from the high piaces of the 
earth. He would have the position of the Uni- 
tatian body, and their influence in this respect 
more thorougly estimated. He longed to have 
individuals so impressed with the importance of 
their movement, that new and liberal appropria- 
tions should be made for it. The clergy should 
return to their posts with new interest and zeal. 
They had in their hands a great charge. They 
should recommend their movement by uniting 
with Christians of all denominations in the pro- 
gressive work. Mind should act upon roind, the 
minds of the laity upon those of the clergy ; the 
former should not neglect to enlighten the latter. 
With a proper spirit, there could be no fear for 
the result. 3 

Our friends everywhere should put on more 
power of action. There should be the greatest 
variety of views and of mind all working tugeth- 
er. Their mission assumed a new importance 
every day. Letthem go home to their pulpits 
and work in full assurance that the seed they 
were planting and tending would produce an 
abundant harvest; and that they should receive 
their reward in a betier world. 

The following resolutions were then present. 
ed, as offering topics for remarks, by Rev. Mr. 
Huntington, from the Executive Committee: 

Resolved, ‘That the position and principles of 
the Unitarian body should lead them to manifest 
an active interest in all the humane enterprises 
of the present day, which promise to remove the 
great evils under which mankind now soffer. 
~ Resolved, That for the correction of many 
false tendencies which may be exhibited in the 
public measures and governmental policy of the 
nation, hostile to the establishment of freedom, 
righteousness and peace, and demoralizing to the 
community, we can look to no surer means, than 
the infusion of the elevated sentiments of the 
Christian faith into the minds and hearts of all 
public men, and the officers of the Republic. 

Resolved. That one of the most effective meth- 
ods of extending the knowledge and the spiritual 
influence of Liberal Christianity, is by the dis- 
tribution of the printed werks of able Unitarian 
men, writers, scholars and preachers; that the 
state of the times, the reading habits of all class- 
es of the.people, the extensive diffusion of a cor- 
rupting literature, and of an erroneous theology, 
lay an especial demard on the friends of truth to 
give new prominence and importance to this 
instrumentality, in order to counteract the vitiat- 
ing effects either of an unprincipled or a preju- 
diced press; while the multiplied facilities of 
communication, and the abundance of excellent 
tracts and volumes now in the possession of our 
body, as well as of living authors among us, af- 
ford the most favorable opportunity for its en- 
| larged exercise throughout the country. 
| Resolved, ‘That the wide limits and the ever- 
|increasing population of the newly settled dis- 
tricts of our western country, as well as the ac- 
} tive and zealous efforts of our fellow-citizens in 
|the Old World, and especially in England and 
| lreland, furnish the most conclusive reasons for 
| renewed exertions to bind together all liberal 
Christians, from Eastto West in an united broth- 
pewery and for the cultivation of a cordial, af- 
fectionate spirit between them. 

Resolved, ‘That the condition of oar Treasury 
and the unusual opportunities now offered for 
spreading liberal Christianity through our various 
agencies, require more strenuous endeavors on 
the part of ministers and laymen, to increase the 
funds, and the annual income of the association. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the foremost design and adap- 
tation, of the Unitarian faith, is to awaken and 
regenerate from sin the individual heart to form 
the individual character, to guide the individual 
life, and to educate religiously and morally a 
generation of wise, generous, devout, high-prin- 
cipled, Christian men. 

Mr. Furness rose and said—1 amglad to begin 
the few remarks I have tosay, by referring to that 
man, whose memory so sanctifies this place, that 
when | heard Jately that there was a thought of 
pulling this Church down, it went to my heart. 
This, sir, is one of the sacred places of our faith. 

I was asked, sir, more than once, shortly after 











Oh let this anthem’s mighty power 
So fill our spirits at this hour, 

That angels from the stars may bend, 
To catch with joy the notes we send. 


Then shall these happy unions be 
One lengthened chain of harmony ; 
A melody of heavenly birth, 
Softening the discords of the earth. 


The doxology closed the meeting. 


the death of Dr. Channing, whether he had not 
changed his faith just before he died, and re- 
uounced Unitarianism for Orthodoxy. We all 
know, that the rumor of this change, had no 
foundation in fact. But I think I know how 
this report arose. I have heard Dr. C. say, in 
the later years of his life, that he was losing in- 
terest in doctrinal Christianity, that his zeal for 
doctrines grew less and less, while his in- 
terest in the great moral principles of Christian- 
ity, in the great cause of Humanity and Free- 





We can only add to this imperfect account, 
at the colation was neatly served up—the 
all decorated with branches of pine, in the 
indows ; and banners on the walls; among 
e latter wére five of pure white, bearing, re- 
ectively, in ornamented letters the words—Lib- 
‘ty—Holiness—Love—U nity—Peace ; and the 
— spoken of above, as presented to Capt. 
orbes. 


American Unirarian ASsociaTION. 


The public meeting of the American Unitari- 
1 Association, was held in the Federal Street 


hurch, Tuesday, 7 1-2 P. M., Hon. Richard | is going down. 


allivan in the Chair. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Fur- 
238, of Philadelphia. ‘The Annual Report was 
ad by the General Secretary, Rev. Charles | 
tiggs. The acceptance of the report was | 
oved by Dr. Nichols, of Portland, Me. He | 
cpressed his gratification at seeing so large an 
ssembly of his brethren. 
round without deep emotion in consideration of 
ie nature of their work. Here were collected 
ien to whom was allotted one seventh part of 


ie time, in which to address the community on | 


ibjects most important and most deeply inter- 
sting to society and to individuals. Here was 
e only class of men the whole object of whose 
lies was entirely of a moral and religious na- 

te. And this meeting was one of peculiar im- 

ortance, on account of the stand here taken in 
le ministry of religion. It was composed of 
10se Who aimed to preach the gospel of moral 
nd religious freedom. He knew that those 
‘ho took such a stand were thought to be pecu- 
arly exposed to error; yet he felt it to be the 
rue ground, the only method by which to attain 
) the truth. Man in pursuit of truth demands 
‘eedum. Our motto should ever be, ** Think 
nd tet think.’’ Providence has made a mani- 
*St arrangement that truth should be so present- 
d to the homan mind that every individual shall 
ntertain his own views on all subjects ; there- 
ore there must bea variety of such views. ‘This 
ariety of thoughts and opinions was indeed but 
ino es great principle of the subdivision 
hes abor. This principle must secure the 
* provement and advancement in all moral 

nd teligious subjects, which it has already pro- 
— the various arts of life. There must 
e R : variety of minds, thoughts, interests. 
oo aan 1e different aspects of trath be fairly 
hould ber resented. This liberty and variety 
coral and ereenzed, in every department. of 
igious progress:,, weitection. Moral and re- 
ion to the freedom .;,) been visible im propor- 
as acted on moral any, yh the human mind 

ould assert that in no ‘eligious subjects. He 
vorld was moral and reli,’ °f the Christian 
varent now, as in that portion Progress so ap- 
nd maintained this freedom, - ''“ »as asserted 


Dr. Nichols then spoke Patticu\a) 
rogress made in this direction since the of the 


dom, grew more and more. Now, sir, it seems 
to me, thatthe case of Dr. C. illustrates the 
|condition of our whole body. It has been said 
| that Unitarianism is going down, and some things 
in the Report, to which we have just listened, 
would seem to indicate a decline of interest in it. 
I believe that Unitarianism, as a mere form of 
doctrine is going down, because Trinitarianism 
is going down. Unitarianism as a peculiar form 
of doctrine owes its existence to Orthodoxy of 
which it is the antagonist. And it may well 
cease when so little remains for it to contend 
against. I am glad, sir, that mere Unitarianism 
I consider it a sign of life in 
our denomination, that it cannot any longer rest 
satisfied with mere doctrine, or the denial of doc- 
trine. In the spirit of him, who was our leader, 
ifany man was, we wish to have a positive 
faith and a positive work, and our office is to 
apply the great undisputed principles of Chris- 


He could not look }tiavity to life, to the evils and wrongs under 


which the world suffers. 


This is our special 
duty. 


Dr. Channing, in his sermon, at the ordina- 
tion of the pastor of this Church, remarks, that 
l'ruth is to be advanced not so much by combat- 
ling with error, as by insisting upon acknowledg- 
ed truth. And he illustrates the remark by ref- 
erence to the belief in apparitions of ghosts, in 
superstition which has disappeared, not through 
arguments and 4oobs, but in the general pro- 
gress of things; so it seems tS me, doctrinal 
errors are disappearing in the advancing light of 
the times. The general improvement of the 
world is doing more, far more against error and 
for trath than we can do, by direct and special 
efforts. All that we can do, for the promotion 
of true doctrine, in comparison with what the 
general spirit of improvement is doing, for the 
same end, is the old stage coach to the railroad. 
I reside a art from the great body of Unitarians, 
and the result of my experience is that the con- 
verts to our faith are made converts by the 
growing light of the times, without their ever 
having read our tracts and publications. Be- 
sides, men are attached to their respective forms 
of faith not by reason, not because they have 
examined the grounds of their faith, but by affec- 
tion. ‘*My Church is my mother,” says one, 
‘*you cannot wean me from her, by telling me 
how many better mothers there are in the 
world.”” Here is the seeret of the attachment 
with which men cling to their respective 
Churches. Again, the same eloquent writer 
has said, ‘‘Unhappy is he, whose mother does 
not make all mothers venerable.’’ Let us, then, 
have a faith of our own, a faith that we can 
love, and for this end we must carry our faith 
out into life and apply it manfully to the great 
and pressing interests of the world. Let other 
sects go and lie down and go to sleep behind their 
ecclesiastical organizations. We must come 
out and grapple with the iniquities of the world, 








Suckminster, Thatcher and others ; of days of 
nerous and beautiful expressions in support“; 
his liberty from the very ranks which were then| 
itterly opposed to the new freedom of thought. 


>uch expressions as are now common with the 


’rthodex party would have surprised and de-|h 


ighted Buckminster could he have heard them 
ane What was then urged as the dan- 
dade one’s thinking for himself is now 
ose °” all sides as a fundamental princi- 
~ * Fogress indeed is written on the very 
ace of our undertaking. He noticed the stand 
hat had been taken by this body with reference 
0 temperance, slavery anq war, especially the 
atter; and the general and tread pate Sug 
nents,—so profound and deep-rooted with re- 
tard to the doctrine of international | ene ie 
‘onsidered the great feeling of the aaa 


Rev. Mr. Frost thought we ought to preach 
the simple truth of Christ, and that we ought to 
apply it with unflinching fidelity to the moral 
wants of society, and also to erroneous views of 
“od, to all the theological errors which have so 
abraded the minds of men. Those errors 
ene the Christian world the advocate of 

Y> War, hanging and all the other heathen 


Customs of our 4; 
/ time. 
the motives, me. He would ask what were 





glory ; that for his owu glory 
his own power, he had created’ 
Saar _ to suffer everlasti: 
So it had been taught as the great end i 
of haman life to glorify God as an sthinnary re 
ereign. With such training and such doctrine 


and to magnify 
4 portion of the 
1 punishment, 





's essentially moral. He » 
' . poke strongly j 
or of movement, and for strong and careia ol 


instilled into the human mind, with such views 


and such a spirit disseminated so widely, who 
could be astonished at the manner in 
which Christians have received this Mexican 
war, and at their indifference to the leading s80- 
cial reforms of the day. He did not believe 
there had ever been a time when the great mass 
of Christians were so far below the standard of 
genuine Christianity, compared with the gen- 
eral light and progress around them. He thought 
that we needed a great reform in doctrines as 
well as in morals, since doctrines lie at the 
foundation of practice. 

Rev. Mr. Clarke, of Boston, here rose and re- 
lated an anecdote, the moral of which he 
thought, was applicable here. He found it ina 
book ascribed to Confucius. A Tartar prince, 
in his anger, was about transfixing, with his 
lance, « groom who had carelessly killed a fa- 
vorite horse. A sage, standing by, arrested his 
arm and begged him to wait until he had shown 
the man his fault. The sage then turned to the 
groom and said, see you not how wrong you 
have been. Ist. You have destroyéd a valuable 
animal. 2d. You excited anger in a prince.— 
3d. And worst of all, you have tempted your 
master to prefer the life of a horse to the life of 
aman. The prince spared the groom. Now 
our erthodox friends, have done evil in several 
ways,—but, he thought, the greatest evil they 
had done was in making us indignant against 
important truths, concealed under severe and re- 
pulsive formulas. Mr. C. thought the question 
raised as to the relation of belief and deeds, a 
question of degrees. The saying of Jesus, “If 
any man will do &c.,’’ has aprofound mean- 
ing. Tell a man to do what he knows he 
ought, and you advise him to thecourse that 
will discover truth and save him. 

But his princip ject in rising, was to say 
a word with reference to the circulation of books, 
—and especially our duty in regard to the works 
of Channing. 1s there anything better to send 
abroad, whether you wish to make men Unitari- 
ans, or inculcate right views on slavery, educa- 
tion, liberty, temperance, or peacet In what 
way could we de more than by distributing 
100,000 of Channing’s works' This might be 
done. It would not be up-hil! work. Thecom- 
munity are ready to receive them. He had had 
some experience in this matter. He had bought 
and sold some 1 or 200 sets. He wrote to his 
friends to see how many they could respectively 
dispose of. One answered 3—bot he sold 25.— 
Another thought he could take 12—but he sold 
75. In the town of Erie a single copy found its 
way; and soon 15 were taken in that little place— 
and those by persons not Unitarians—mechanics 
and persons of small means, to whom $3,00 was 
alargésum. Mr. C. closed by urging the ob- 
ligation upon our denomination to spread our 
religious literature. 

Rev. Messrs. Bellows, Bulfinch and Hall, also 
addressed the meeting. A full report of their 
,1emarks, we are compelled to defer for want of 
room. 

THE BUSINESS MEETINGS OF THE A. U. 
TION 
Were held on Tuesday morning and evening, 
Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning. 
The first question that came up was upon the 
acceptance of the Act of Incorporation, obtained 
in obedience to the vote of last year ; but, as it 
appeared, on inquiry, that the legal notice re- 
quired in order that the Association should pro- 
ceed according to Jaw, had not been given, it 
was simply voted to be expedient for the Asso- 
ciation to adopt an Act of Incorporation, like the 
one which had been procured Under this vote 
the Association conducted its business, with the 
understanding that the doings were hereafter 
to be ratified and confirmed at a meeting fo be 
called according to the statute. A Constitution 
was then brought forward by the Executive 
Committee, and after much discussion and sev- 
eral important amendments was finally adopted. 
This document will soon be printed—and we 
need only remark here, that it differs from the 
old, chiefly in a great reduction of the number 
of officers and making them all working men. 
The debate, on the Constitution, grew out of a 
difference of opinion as to the state of feeling in 
the denomination in regard to the Association 
and the character that could and should:be given 
to its action. On one side the opinion was ex- 
pressed and argued that this Society cannot now 
command large resources, or cover much ground, 
and had better devote itself mainly to the -dis- 
semination of tracts, &c. On the other side, it 
was contended, that a far more energetic aetion, 
than ever was now demanded,—and that such 
action was practicable ; that the time had arriv- 
ed, when earnest efforts should be made to in- 
crease the influence and extend the operations 
of the Association. This view prevailed, on 
various test votes, by large majorities. 
Under the new Constitution, the following 
officers were chosen. 
President—E. S. Gannett, DD. 
Vice Pr2sident—Hon. Strerpuen Fairpanxs. 
Directors—Rev. Eru. Peasopy, F. D. Hun- 
tincton, J. W. Tompson, Isatan Banos, 
Esq., Lewis G. Pray, Esq. 
General Secretary —Rev. W.G. Exuior. 
Atthe meeting on Wednesday, P. M., Rev. 
Samuel May introduced several resolutions in 
relation to slavery, which were discussed at in- 
tervals, during that afternoon and the next morn- 
ing, upto the time of the preparation of this 
notice. 


ASSOCIA- 


Tue Ministerial Conrerence 


Met in the Chapel of the Church of the Saviour, 
Wednesday, at81-2A.M. Dr. Parkman, of 
Boston, was chosen moderator, and Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, Secretary. “Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Moore of Duxbury. The address was deliver- 
ed by Rev. Samuel Barrett of Boston. 

‘fhe subject of Mr. Barrett’s Address was, 
“‘The Relation of Liberal Christianity to our 
Age and Country ;’’ and one of his purposes, 
he said, was to notice some of the elements of 
a true answer to the question, whether or not as 
few affect to think, Unitarians were like men 
born out of season ; a sect for the existence of 
which there is no sufficient apology ; toiling in 
behalf of interests for which human nature in its 
sanctified state manifests no sympathy, divine 
Providence vouchsafes no smile of approval, and 
neither the present nor the future gives promise 
of success ;—or whether, as many, besides 
themselves, believe and assert, they are right in 
respect both to their time and their place; charg- 
ed with the advocacy of a form of religion which 
humanity at once needs and craves; surrounded 
by proofs of heaven’s benediction ; and privileg- 
ed to rejoice in the pes that the principles, 
to the furtherance of which they are consecrated, 
will finally be coextensive with the prevalence 
of Christianity? That the furmer must receive 
a ey and the latter an affirmative ~ reply, 
Mr. B. inferred in part, from two general facts, 
viz., thatthe age is one of improvement and 

also one of hopefulness ; in both which respects, 
as he showed at Jength, Unitarians have an ad- 
vantage over other sects. He then wenton to 
notice several other tendencies of the times fa- 
vorable to the advocates of liberal sentiments : 

Ist. The state of religious parties, and the re- 

sults of their divisions and controversies. 2d. 

Certain under currents of thought and feeling 
in society, which are little affected by ecclesias- 

tical ereeds and movements. 3d. The yearning 
of the heart of the Christian world for union,— 
that can be effected only on the principle of love ; 

which is the same as to say, it can be realized 

on the ground of Liberal Christianity alone. 4. 

The power of benevolent association in behalf of 
reform, so active in the present age, which has 

the effect to manifest more and more, that not- 

withstanding all which has been said of the im- 

portance of sectarian doctrines, the real reform- 

ee principles are those of liberal Christianity ; 

5. The material agencies of the times, which, 

for reasons stated, help Unitarians more than 

those of a rigid and exclusive faith; 6th. The 

improved philosophy, called spiritual, which is 

fast gaining repute, and which, while in harmo- 

ny with liberal views, is suited to aid their pro- 

gress. 7. The press, which, by nearly the whole 

of the better class of its products, relating to 

the leading interest of mankind, aids, in a nega- 

tive way at least the cause of liberal Christians. 

8. Education, which, whether regard be had to 
the most approved theories, or the actual work- 
ings of the systems generally adopted, is found 
to be, in its general tendency in the same direc- 
tion. The address concluded with congratula- 


yin the chair. 


consideration of the facilities furnished in this 
age and country for its diffusion ; and with sog- 
— respecting the obligations and duties be- 
longing to a class of Christians having the high- 
est trusts and the most favorable opportunities. 
Afier the address, Rev. Messrs. , Clark, 

(of Boston,) Briggs (of Plymouth,) were chosex 
as the executive committee. Several resolutions 
on the subjects of moral reform, peace, slave 
&c., were offered ; and questions, as usual, 
were reported by the executive committee. Af- 
ter some time spent in ae the question 
whether it was agreeable to the eter and ob- 
jects of the conference, to pass resoutions, ex- 
pressive of opinions and which was decided in 
the negative, the following question was taken 
up; “‘ what is the comparative importance to 
the preacher of social reform on the one hand, 
and the spiritual regeneration of pry 
on the other ; or can the promotion of the She 
be shown to be in effect the promotion of the 
other?’ Several gentlemen spoke to this ques- 
tion and the discussion took @ wide range. 
The next subject taken up, om motion of Rev. 
Mr. Snow, was—‘* Does the power of admission 
to what is called church membership, or to the 
Lord’s Supper and the power of exclusion from 
it, reside in any man or body of men; and if 
so, by what tests shall the right to exercise that 
power be determined in individual cases?” A 
brief discussion of this subjecttook place, when at 
1 o'clock the conference was dissvlved. 


THE NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


Took place Wednesday evening in the Federal 
Street Church. Hon 8S. C. Philips, President, 
The music was by a select choir 
of children. The prayer was by Dr. Kendall of 
Plymouth. Rev. Charlies Brooks of Boston 
read the Annual Report. The Chairman then 
read the questions (published last week) pre- 
sented for discussion and invited gentlemen to 
speak. * 

The Meeting was addressed by B. T. Cong- 
don, Esq. of New Bedford, Rev. E, Peabody of 
Boston, Dr. Nichols of Portland, J. S. Harlow, 
Esq. Bangor, Rev. Mr. Willis, Walpole, N. H. 
and the Chairman. 

The speeches, of some of which we have re- 
ports prepared and others promised, will be giv- 
en next week. We find it impossible, to our 
regret, to get all the good, things said, into one 


paper. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTION OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL MINISTERS. 
Met for business on Wednesday, 5 P. M., Rev. 
Parsons Cooke, Moderator. Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams of Boston, was re-chosen Scribe, and 
Rev. S. K. Lothrop, of Boston, Treasurer. The 
reports of the Treasurer, Central Committee, 
and Trustees of the Monis Fund, were respective- 
ly accepted. The whole number of votes for 
Second Preacher was 102: Dr. Ide, of Medway, 
had 91 and was chosen. (Dr. Gannett, of Bos- 
ton, stands in course, as First Preacher.) A let- 
ter from the Pastoral Association, composed of 
Orthodox ministers, was read by the Scribe, pro- 
posing to the Convention to appoint a committee 
of 12—one half to be composed of Orthodox and 
the other of Unitarian ministers, to inquire into 
the mutual and respective rights of the two de- 
nominations composing the Convention and re- 
port at the meeting in 1848. It was voted, with 
out dissent, after a little and unimportant dis- 
cussion, to accept this proposition. The Com- 
mittee chosen were—Dr. Storrs, Dr. Holmes, 
Rev. Messrs. Aiken, Albro, N. Adams, S. 
Harding. Dr. Frothingham, Dr. Young, Dr. 
Gannett, Rev. Messrs. Lothrop, Ellis and C. 
Robbins. On Thursday, 11 A. M., the Con- 
vention sermon was delivered by Rev. Parsons 
Cooke, of Lynn, from 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
The subject, the fall of man through Adam, 
by an organic Jaw running down from parent to 
ehild;—the redemption of man in Christ by a 
life in union with him, his spiritual life ranoing 
through man by an organic law. 
The collection, we understand, amounted to 
68 dollars and some cents. 


Tuurspay Evenine. 
CLOSING SERVICES AT FEDERAL STREET CHURCH 


Rev. Alonzo Hill of Worcester delivered the 
discourse from Acts i. 14. Mr. H. began by 
contrasting the first meeting of the disciples in 
the upper chamber of Jerusalem withthe gather- 
ing of thisevening. Theyjwere few—but strong 
through the fresh remembrances of the Great 
Teacher. Wein our strength may be weak 
unless we are sustained from the same source. 
It is a happy arrangement, then in the disposi- 
tion of the services of the week to terminate 
them all by the Lord's Supper. 
What objects should now employ us! Ist, 
Christ the author and finisher of our faith, not 
merely the truths and institutions of his religion 
—but the loving benefactor and friend. ‘This 
_— power and persuasiveness to his doctrine. 
hink then of Christ, what he was, what he did, 
and what he saffered, what an impression he 
has left upon the world, and drawing from him 
as from a fountain what nourishment and sup- 
port may be obtained. 2d, It is an hour for re- 
newed self-consecration. So the Apostles re- 
gardedit. They did not pause over their privileges 
but girded themselves tor their duties. So the 
earlier Christians were thereby the betterenabled 
to meet the trials of their faith. So now, if we 
were &bout to go into the midst: of Heathenism 
and encounter its privations we should see 
the propriety of nourishing ourselves here with 
high spiritual strength. Are there not now in 
the spirit of society perils fully as great? Is 
there less need to renew ou: vows of fidelity. 
3d, We commune with each other and are en- 
couraged by the sympathy of multitudes—of the 
living who are devoted to the same great work, 
of the dead who, in our own Church, seem to 
throng around us. We are animated to go on 
in the path of fidelity and Christian duty. 
After the sermon, the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered by Rev. Messrs. Hos- 
mer of Buffalo and Thompson of Salem. 











Tue Annvuat Dinner, to the members of the 
Comvention of Congregational Ministers, was 
provided at the ‘‘Revere House.” Dr. Lowell 
presided. Samuel Greelc, Esq. in behalf of the 
Committee of Arrangements, proposed to close 
the repast with an intellectual feast, and asked 
the guests to return some of their spiritualities, 
for the temporalities they had received. Re- 
sponding to this Dr. Pierce of Brookline and 
others indulged in reminiscences, and offered ap- 
propriate remarks. Thus a new and pleasant 
feature was added to the occasion. 





*,* None at all acquainted with the hurry and 
perplexity, inseparable fiom an effort however 
carefully made, to give an early account of the 
meetings held this week, will ask us for an 
apology for the imperfections to be found in our 
paper to-day, 





*,* Correspondents will find in the condition 
of our columns, a sufficient reason for the omis- 
sivn of their favors this week. 





*,* The list of officers chosen in the various 
societies, will be given in our next. 











For the Register. 
HOLLIS STREET SOCIETY. 


Mr. Eorror,—The !ast number of your pa- 
per contains an article, with the signature 
D. F. Jr. of a most extraordinary character ;— 
which, professing to correct an alleged mis- 
representation of a former writer, is itself charg- 
able with worse than one serious offence of the 
same kind. The writer says that ‘* on the first 
Sunday in March, certain persons most of whom 
were unknown even by sight to the pastor ap- 
peared in the meeting house with claim to act as 
members of the church in relation to business 
&c. pro by the Senior Deacon of the 








tory remarks prom at once by a sense of the 
iotinalé value of » gy hela gospel, and by a 


Church in the assumed capacity of Treasurer ;”’ 
ASSUMED INDEED! does he not know (if he does 
=] 


not, he might readily have ascertained) that the 
Oot tee Cleat ave tine 
intment more twen 
4 Sp the records of the Chureh would 
hove informed him that those ** certain persons ”’ 
were members of the church in regular standing 
—and further he must have known that if the 
were not now as heretofore in constant atte 
ance on the ministrations in that place they were 
occasionally attending, though they had been in 
part driven away by the course of procedure 
there. * Why D. F. Jr. should have brought in- 
to his article a statement of who are not mem- 


in parish affairs, it is not easy to discern, unless 
it were his aim to embarrass an otherwise sim- 
ple matter. We believe this is the first instance 
in which a Society has undertaken to decide who 
are or are not legally members of a Church. 

D. F., Jr. alleges that the principle of law 
which he has stated has been sustained anew by 
the Supreme Judicial Court of the Common- 
wealth DURING THE PAST WeeEK.—This sentence 
would give the reader to understand that the 
Court had made a new adjudication upon this 


ly in error, the fact is not so. 8. M. 














TREATISE ON GRAMMATICAL Punctuation. De- 
signed for letter-writers, au » printers, and cor- 
rectors of the press; and for the use of Academies 
and Schools. By John Wilson. 

This will be found a very complete and con- 
venient manual, containing the rules distinctly 
stated and the exercises which are needed to 
make the rules useful. 








{G BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. The 
Directors of the Book and Pamphlet Society would give 
notice, that their Depository is continued at Simp- 
k1ns’s Book and Stationery Store, 94 Washington 
street, and constantly —_ supplied with a great varie- 
ty of valuable and useful Tracts and Books, both doe- 
trinal and practical, which may be obtained gratuitous- 
ly on application there, by any Clergyman or Layman 
when wanted for distribution in this or any other State. 
Distant places are invited to make known their wants. 





§{G- REMOVAL. The Religious Society worship- 
ping in Chapman Hall, (Rev . Fisher) has removed 
to Melrose Hall, 339 Washington st., between West st. 
and the Melodeon. ~ m22 





{G BIBLE SOCIETY OF MIDDLESEX CO. 
The Annual Meeting of this Socieiy will be held in the 
Unitarian Meeting House in Concord, on Wednesday, 
the second day of June next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

AMOS BLANCHARD, Sec’y. 
Lowell, May 15, 1847. * tm 





MARRIAGES. 





In Dorchester, on Tuesday last, by Rev. Dr. Young, M. 
Olcott Barry, of the firm of Barry & Brother, of this city, 
to Miss Martha H. Worthington, youngest daughter of 
Wm. Worthington, Esq, of D. 

In Sadbury, 5th inst, by Rev Mr Shaw, Mr Calvin Morse 
to Miss Mary A. Bent, both of 8. 

In Waltham, 20th inst, by Rev Mr Shaw, Mr Wm H. 
Hull, of Sudbury, to Miss Mary Augusta Hoar, of Wal- 
tham. ‘ 

In Northfield, 5th inst, by Rev C. C. Everett, Rev John 
F. Moors, of Deerfield, to Miss Esther W. Hastings, of 
Northfield. 

In Fall River, 23d, inst, by Rev Mr Rodman, of Bridge- 
water, Capt Franklin Hallett, of Yarmouth, to Miss Meri- 
bah R. Taber, of Fairhaven. 

In Portland, 20th inst, George Fickett, Esq, formerly of 
New York, to Miss Sophia, only daughter of the late Dan- 
iel Bradbury, of P. 

In Bangor, 20th inst, Charles Hayward, Esq, Mayor of 
the city, to Miss Amanda M. Leslie. 

In Washington city, Mr Join C. Brooks, of Portland, 
Me, to Miss Caroline W. Parris, danghter of the Second 
Comptroller of the Treasury. 





DEATHS. ®° 


In this city, 23d inst, Mrs Adeline B, wife of Mr George 
B. Crockett, 36. 

16th inst, suddenly, Mr George Sargent, 34, formerly of 
Dublin, NH. - 
In Charlestown, 25th inst, Mrs Susan, widow of Mr Sim- 
eon Snow, 68. 
In Brookline, 24th inst, Samuel G. Perkins, Esq, aged 


80 yrs. 

vA Grafton, 20th inst, Mrs Harriet,wife of Joseph Bruce, 
Esq, 53. 

“The memory of the just is blessed.” 

In Keene, NH, 18th inst, Elijah Dunbar, Esq, 82. 
In Swanzey, NH, 17th inst, Mr Abijah Whitcomb, 96, a 
revolutionary pensioner, and was at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. 
In Norwich, Vt, Mr George T. Wright, 49. 
In Shelburne, Vt, Levi Comstock, Esq, # patriot of the 
revolution, 81. He was amongst the first settlers of Bur- 
lington, Vt. 








EXTRA 


Stout Undressed Family Linens! 


PER STEAMER BRITANNIA AND SHIP ANGOLA. 


Benjamin & E. Jacobs & Co., 
NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 


Have this day opened an extensive assortment of fresh 
imported extra 


HEAVY LINENS. 


The Shirting Linens of 27 yards will weigh 9 lbs to 
the Piece. Also, Pillow Case Linens of 32 yards, 13 
lbs to the Piece. These Goods are put up with great 
care, and manufactured of superior Flax, from one 
of the BEST BLEACHERS IN IRELAND—togeth- 
er with a few cases of EXTRA FINE LINENS for 
frontings and collars of Shirts, from the same Bleacher. 
Consumers of GOOD LINENS are invited to examine 
the Goods. lis4tos myg9 





ERMONS OF CONSOLATION, 3d Edition.— 

WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just pub- 
lished a new and beautiful edition of Sermons of Con- 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on_fine 
paper and large type, bound in handsome English cloth; 


price $1. 
my29 tf Corner of Washington and School sts. 





O. 159 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—125 Cents. 
1. Cromwell. 
The Irish in 1749 and 1847. 
Objections and Obstacles to Irish Colonization. 
Uhe Wish—a Fairy Tale. 
. Loss of the Tweed. 
. Miss Sarah Martin—The Prisoners’ Visitor. 
. Mellville’s Omoo. 
. Annals of Ireland, &c. &c. &e. 
Published once a week by E. LITTELL & CO., 165 
Tremont street. my29 


DIA Me Goto 





EV DR DEWEY’S WRITINGS—New Edition. 

Discourses and Reviews upon Questions in Con- 
troversial Theology and Practical Religion, 1 vol, $1. 
Discourses upon Human Nature, Human Life and the 
Nature of Religion, 1 vol, $1. 
‘Besides the intellectual pleasure of studying the 
works of an essayist so accomplished and eloquent as 
Dr Dewey, the reader enjoys the greater satisfaction of 
considering the highest religious princi and prob- 
lems with a writer who looks at them with a si wd 
and dignity of study which they deserve.’’ [Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 
‘We only wish that all young persons—those whose 
minds and characters are not immoveably fixed in re- 
ligious matters—might subject themselves to the influ- 
ence of these writin We are sure that their religious 
natures must be awakened, and their souls prepared for 
the reception of the highest truths.”” (Christian Reg. 

Published by CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO., New 

York, and Jos. H. FRANCIS, Boston. 

*,*A third volume embracing his Discourses on Com- 
merce and various miscellaneous writings, is now in 
ress. Atis my22 





R. BEARD’S WORKS. The People’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible, illustrated with namerous Maps 
and Engravings, to be completed in 40 Nos; price re- 
duced to 124 cents a number. dis 
Unitarianism in its actual condition, by Unitarian 


principles of Anti-Trinitarianism in different parts of 

the world; edited by Rev Dr rd. as 
Historic and Artistic Illustrations of the Trinity, 

showing the rise, progress and decline of the ne 


A fresh and large ly of all the above just reteived 
by CROSBY & ICHOLS, 111 Washington st. 
my22 is3tos3t 


|S aingaa OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS, by L. G. 
Pray. A History of Sunday Schools and the Re- 
ligious Education of the Young from the earliest times, 
by Lewis G. Pray, 16mo. 

This day published. 





the Month, by Miss Carpenter, daughter of the late Dr 
Carpenter of England. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 


Washington street. is3tostf my22 


ELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY. Just 
lished by BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washing- 





Orthodoxy and Rationalism ;”’ an 








for Sunday School Libraries. my22 


bers of Hollis Street Society and entitled to Vote the 


subject during the past week,—in this he is whol- tm 


Bis E tee st, Boston. 
Morning and Evening Medi‘ ations for Every Day in | copy, $1,50. 
Pyne Ag AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


Murch. Part 
N. B. On hand a very large stock of excellent Books | by addressi 
Plymouth 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 


hanson AND RETAIL Pee, ie 
porter of Watches, Clocks, Plated are, Fancy 
Goods and Ornamental , has a choice selection 


of the above, of the finest quality, and 


JEWELRY 
of the newest and richest styles. 
SILVER WARE 
in every variety for family use. 
—aLso— 
COMMUNION SETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS.° 
Orders for manofacturing Silver Plate, will receive 


personal attention of O. Ric. 
Designs may be selected from a number of new 
be executed in his 


and beautiful drawings, which wi 
le of work nanship. 
Harr for vation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, etc. 
Watches repaired under the direction of an experi- 
enced workman from Europe. 
Church Tower, Gallery, and Vestry Clocks made to 


order 
NO. 69 WASHINGTON STREET, 
my8 3mis opposite State street. 


REMOVAL 


—or— 
BOYS’ CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 
—TO— 

NO. 4 BRATTLE STREET, 
_NORTH SIDE, NEAR COURT STREET, AND 
BUT A FEW DOORS FROM THE 
OLD STAND. 


OLIVER HUDSON & 0, 


wore inform their customers and the public, 
that they have converted a four story Granite 
Dwelling House, together with the ~~ underneath, 
wholly into a. Store, and increased the dimensions by 
building in the rear, ‘They have now one of the most 
spacious and best arranged 


Clothing Stores 


in the city. La lies and others who have been often in- 
commoded by the immense crowd frequently collected in 
their heretofore limited accommodations, will now find 
ample room. And to make the establishment the more 
complete, they have, adjoining the Sales Room, on the 
second floor, a spacious and convenient Dressing Room, 
properly furnished for the purpose; an which 
must be acceptable to ladies who frequent thig store for 
the purpose of fitting small children. 
THE SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS 


are now established, and they have by far the largest and 
Lest assorted stock which they have ever had to offer, 
including some beautiful specimens of 
CHILDRENS’ SUITS, 
recently manufactured to order in New York. _ 
The arrangement of the wholesale department is very 
complete, and dealers will find the assortment of 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


much larger than any other in the city; and what is an 
important consideration, the sizes are well assorted and 


the garments well shaped. 
“SHIRTS. 


The manufacture and sale of the above article will be 
continued as usual, and dealers and others will always 
be sure of finding a large and = ti assortment. 

my8 is 











RICH HOUSEHOLD GOODS !! 


HE SUBSCRIBER, Senior Partner in the late 
firm of Harris, Stanwoop & Co., having pur- 
chased their 


ENTIRE STOCK OF 
RICH AND USEFUL ARTICLES, 


imported by them direct from the manufacturers on the 
Continent and in England, offers the same at reduced 
prices, namely: 

Sitver Piate and TaBce Sitver, in all its va- 
riety. 

SuerFietp SitverR Pratep WaRg, of every 
description. 

Frenca Crocks, Gilt, Bronzed, Marble and Ala- 
baster. 

CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, CHANDELIERS,and 
Parctor Lamps, Bronzed and Ormolu. 

Ivory TaBLE CuTLERY, in sets or dozens, for Sil- 
ver Forks. . 

JaranneD TEA TRAYS, single and sets. 

Planished Tin Disn Covers, and Hot Water 
Sreak DisHEs. 

Rich Parrer Macue, Bronze and Porcelam F ancy 
Goops. 

Also, a choice assortment of warranted Gorp 
Warcues, Cuains and Seats. 

Sirver Pate, manufactured of Silver Coin to 
order. 
Hotels, Ships, and Private Dwellings furnished in 
any quantity, at the lowest prices. 

i GEOKGE B. FOSTER, 

isSw 29 Tremont Row, Boston. 


DRUGS, &e. 


Bayside MERCHANTS AND OTHERS will 
find an universal assortment of 

DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS, 

PERFUMERY, &c., 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
“THE GOOD SAMARITAN,” 

where the subscribers will be happy to serve their cus- 
tomers for cash or credit, at reasonable prices. Among 
this stock are the following, viz : 
5 crates Gallipots, various. | /¥Y” bs Shaker’s Herbs. 
500 cases Druggist’s Bettles es M i 

and Phials. 200 Ibs 
6 hhds. do Mortars and Fun- | 500 lbs Precip. Chalk. 

nels, Wedgwood’s. 2,000 lbs Prep. do 
5 gro. Sands’ Sarsaparilla. 6 cases Cardamom Seeds. 
20** Townsend’s do. 10 “ Gum Arabic. 
2 “ Swaim’s Panacea. 2,000 Ibs Iceland Moss. 
20,000 Foreign Leeches. 2 casks Bay Water, true. 
2,000 Ibs Cream Tartar. 2 “ Olive Oi}. 
20 bbis Flor. Sulphur. 1000 Ibs Slippery Elm Bark. 
12 “ Rottenetone. 2 cases Flake Manna, 
3 cases Fine Sponge. 20 gro. Warren’s Tooth Pow- 
5 bales coarse do. r. 
2 “ Cassia Buds. 1 case D ist’s Seives. 
3 bbls American Saffron. 16 bxs Ref" Borax. 
3 cases Gum Shellac. 25 doz Lemon Syrup. 
100 doz. Syringes, various. 7000 Ibs Pubv. Tartarie Acid. 
6 kegs Bals. Capivi. 1000 “ * Bal. Reehelle. 
2,000 Ibs Carb. Ammonia. | 10 bales Senna Leaves. 


Eng. 
BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 


Nos. 90 & 92 WasHINGTON sT. 
myl ep6wis 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 
O* the latest patterns, made to order, and constantly 


on hand. 
Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE SQUARE—NEAR THE COLLEGES. 
my$ istf 
S. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT: 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 
FOR THE SALE OF 
BOOTS, SHOES, LEATHER, &c., 
NO. 10RAILROAD BLOCK, 
Lincoln Street, 


(Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station,) 
BOSTON. 


my8 

















a Call and see. 
my22 tf 


STORAGE. 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


| gr ere A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., where ma found the RICHEST and BEST as- 
sortment of ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. 

He has made arrangements to receive from ~Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
g-c., aS soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 


: : isit his store, where they wi tentivel iv- 
Ministers and others, illustrating the rise, progress and ma oak bie Goods shown Layee mann (me 


Rooms to let over the Store. istt mh 20. 





To Congregations, Bible Classes, &e. 


by Rev J. R. Beard, D. D., 8vo. ryan Coplen of the Third English (enlarged) Edi- 


tion of 
SCRIPTURE PROOFS 


—AND— 


SCRIPTURAL ee ee OF UNIT ARIAN- 
, 


may be had for $12 by addressing the Ai 
Witsox, care St Meesre, S.N. Di uthor, Joun 


, ckinson & Co., 52 
Five copies, $6,50; single 
Atis my 





LADIES, In PrymovutH. The Summer Term 


4 ms subseriber’s School will commence Monday, May 
pub- | —directly overlooking the bay—the peculiar social ad- 

va of the to ifty of access to it by 
‘na strene-77A, Trestion on Religion end Chriatlenitr,| raileont, wn, and the facility oy 


The healthful and location of his house 


,» recommend his school to the consi 


appeal to the common ts who of- of education for 
sense of all who like Truth better than Error; by Fred- Saeie who are 1n quest of-a place 
erick 


icular information and references may be obtained 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 
STETSON & HOPKINS, 


183 Washington street, 
HifAyre RECEIVED their complete asssoriment 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


GOODS, 


would most tfull i atten t 

and citizens to thelr pga ge osc gle deaite- 

ble than at the present time. Their Stock has been se- 
siike ond coatibat oles if detain De ae oods. 

m " y ver ‘ 

among which may be found ize: _— . 


SHAWLS 


of every description, from acommon style to the Rich 
Cashmere and Crape. : 


BARAGES 
for Summer Dresses, some very rare and desirable styles. 


MOHAIR PLAIDS, 
an entire new article for Dresses. 
FRENCH POPLINS AND MOUS. D’LAINES 
of various styles and qualities. One case M. D’Laines at 
one shilling yard, good quality! 
One of the eal bent tan of ‘1 
GINGHAMS 
that can be found in the city; consisting of small and large 
plaids, for Children and ies’ wear. 
LINEN GINGHAMS, 
some very choice and desirable styles, stripes and plaids, 
a most excellent article for Travelling Dresses. 
Also, Drab and Stone colored 
ALPACCAS 
, for Travelling Garments. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN PRINTS 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 





new and beautiful patterns. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


of all kinds. Fine English Bunting, Gause Flannels, Un- 
shrinking Flannels—3,4, 5 and 6-4, together with every 
variety of 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


consisting of Blankets, Quilts, Linen Sheeting, British and 
American Cottons, Damask Table Cloths, Napkins, Doy- 
lies, Colored Border Freuch and Scotch Towelings, Dia 
pers, Crash, &c., &c. 
EMBOSSED TABLE AND PIANO COVERS. 
+ —ALso— 
GOODS FOR BOYS’ WEAR. 


Every article will be freely exhibited, and customers, 
whether citizens or strangers, will be treated with polite- 
ness, and every exertion made to please. 

P. 8S. Samples cut, and -goods sent to any part of the 
city for examination. 


Stetson & Hopkins, 


183 WASHINGTON STREET. 


GARPETINGS 


AT VERY LOW PRICES! 


ENRY PETTES & CO., have recently purchased 
H in New York, a large lot of . 


SUPERIOR CARPETINGS, 
at much less than the usual prices, and now sell the 
BEST SUPERFINE CARPETS AT 75 CTS. 


The second quality at 624 cts, and many others at less 
prices. 


my22 





—ALSO, JUST RECEIVED— 
OUR NEW STOCK OF 


SPLENDID AXMINSTER, TAPESTRY 
AND 
LONDON BRUSSELS 


CARPETING! 


Of these we have the largest assortment in the city, 
and the most beart.ful patterns. ‘I'he prices are $t.2 
$1,50, $1,75, $2,00, gat ses $5,00 per yard. 

{>The attention of purchasers is earnestly invited 
to this splendid assortment. ‘The prices are very low, 
and we shall make every exertion to merit a contitu- 
ance of their former liberal ‘ 

HENRY PETTES & CO., 
No 224 Washington street, Boston. 
6tis 


apl7 





BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, 
AT NO. 121 WASHINGTON STREET, 


( | roe for sale a large assortment of every descrip- 
tion 


of 
FINE WATCHES, 
their own importation from the best London, Liverpool, 
and Geneva makers. 
—ALSO— 
SILVER PLATED WARE, 


as Cake Baskets, ‘lea and Coffee sets, Castors, Urns, 
Tea Kettles, Waiters, Butter Coolers, etc., from the 
best Sheffield and Birmingham manufacturers. 


SHEFFIELD BRITANNIA TEA & COFFEE SETS 
of various patterns. 
 FENE IVORY HANDLED 
TABLE CUTLERY, 


in full sets, complete, with Carvers, Forks, &c., or 
Knives separate, of the best quality. 


COMMUNION WARE 


of various kinds, Flaggons of different sizes, Cups with 
gr without handles, Baptismal Founts, and Plates of all 


$1zes. 
SILVER WARE 


of every description, incloding Tea and Coffee Pots, 
Sugar and Cream do, Salvers, Pitchers, Salt Stands, 
Cups, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Ladles, Napkin Rings, 
&c., in great variety, all of which are of fine quality, in- 
ferior to none manofactured, and for sale with a fresh 
stock of other articles in the same line, upon the most 
reasonable terms. is8m myl 


3000 Volumes Sunday Scheol Books. 


AMES MUNROE & CO., No 134 Washington street, 
have for sale a large assortment of Books, suitable for 
Juvenile and Sunday School Libraries, amongst which are 
the following: 
Library of Entertaining and Usefal Reading, 13 vole: Li- 
brary of Instructive Amusement, 6 vols: Rollo Books, 14 
vols: The Lucy Beoks, 6 vols: a 
The Marco Paul’s Books, 6 vols: 
Friend, 2 vols: The Juveniie Works of Miss Edgeworth, 7 
vols: The Swiss Family Robinson: Lessons without 4 
2 vols: Flowers for Children, by L. Maria Child, 3 vols: 
Poetry without Fiction; Fales of Hiustriows Children; 
Tales of the Saxons: Book of Good Examples: The Temp- 
ration: Life of West: The Prize: Early Impressions: Ma- 
iy Howite’s Tales for Children, 14 vols: Chances and 
Changes: Ngyer Too Late: The Robins: The Crofton Boys: 
Peasant and” Prince: The Goldmaker’s' V Turns of 
Fortune, &c: The Private Purse, &c: Innocent Poetry: 
Biographies for Youth; Evenings in Boston: James Se- 
mers; Orphans of Normandy: Lights of Education: I’ be 
a Lady: I’ be a Gentleman: When are We Happiest: 
Anything for Sport, etc, by Mrs Futhill: Lost Wheelbar- 
row: The Olneys: Wiblie Rogers: Tamed and Untamed, 
by Miss Abbett, 4 vols: Stories for Sunday Afternoons: 
Sisters of the Harem: Home, 4 Miss wick: Life of 
Iloward: Lives of the Aposties: Russel and Sydney; Facts 
to correct Fancies: Scripture Natural History; Visit to the 
Sea: Claudine: Son of a Genius: Moderation: em th 
Self Denial and Reflection, by Mrs Hofland: Classic Tales, 
by Miss Robins: Days of Childhood: Confessions of am 
Early Martyr: My Early Days: Scenes from the Life of 
Christ: Words in a Sunday School; Affection’s Gift: Ex- 
amples of Piety: Juvenile Plutarch: Retrospection: Recip- 
rocal Duties: nsford Villa: Settlers in 2 vols: 
The Young Student: Mrs Murray and her Children: Rural 
and Domestic T: by Hannah More: My Friend’s Fami- 
: xample: Value of Time: Clever Sto- 
ries, by Mrs Sherweod: World before you, by Mrs 
Lee: Elinor Fulton: Life of Bishop Heber: The Children 
who loved Instruction: Congo in Search of his Master: 
Midsummer Tale: : Little Henry: The Talisman: Harry 
Span- 





: 
the Peasant: Profession not Principle: Stories of the 
ish Conquest: Ostentation and ity: P ‘s Maga 
zine, 12 vols: Five Years of Youth, by Miss Martineau: 
David Elingtoa, Jr, by Henry Ware: B ms of Morali- 
ty: Lives of Smith and Hernan Cortez: Ocean Work: 
Sandford and Merton: Looking Glass for the Mind—and 
many others not enumerated. 

District School and Sunday School L‘braries furnished at 
the lowest prices. isdw my15 





yusr PUBLISHED, and for sale at the Boston 
e* Philanthropic Bookstore, No. 40 Cornhill, up stairs, 
where may be founda general assortment of w: upon 
Reformatory and Humane Subjects, at the lowest 
prices, 

A SERMON OF DANGEROUS PERSONS, 


Theodore Parker, bei exposition of the right 
ues of eventing crainale. Price $3 25 2 lundred, 
$1 124 per doz., 12$ cents 51 
tance. 3 
Also, at the same place, 
VOICES FROM PRISON, 

selection of Poets from various pri written 
wtentin’ A. For sale by the » dozen or sin- 
gle, and can be sent tine | pase of the United States, by 
i 25 cents single. 
my8 is3m C. & J. M. SPEAR. 


ROOKS’S WORKS, 20,000 corizs sorp. Fam- 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 
ty ete 
i onitor, 8vo, pp. ? 
The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
Elements of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 
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POETRY. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF MADAME 
GUION. 


[Translated by Professor Upham.] 
A LITTLE BIRD I AM, 








A little bird Lam, 

Shut from the fields of air ; 
And in my cage I sit and sing 

To Him, who placed me there ; 
Well pleas’d a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleaseth Thee. 


Nought have I else to do; 
I sing the v-hole day long; 
And He, whem most I love to please, 
Doth listen to my song; 
He caught and bound my wandering wing, 
But still he bends to hear me sing. 


Thou hast an ear to hear; 
A heart to love and bless ; 
And, though my notes were e’er so rude, 
Thou wouldst not hear the less. 
Because Thou knowest, as they fall, 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 


My cage confines me round ; 
Abroad I cannot fly ; 

But, though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 

My prison walls cannot control 

‘The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


Oh, it is good to soar, 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Him, whose purpose I adore ; 
Whose providence I love; 
And in Thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind. 
[May-Day Annual. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


For the Register. 


THE TWO INSCRIPTIONS AND THEIR 
AUTHORS. 


It was on a pleasant morning in October that I 
started from the mouth of the Kalamaros in com- 
pany with my friends Mr. and Mrs. H. to go to 
the house of a friend who lived four miles south 
of the mouth of that river. Our way was upon 
the beach of Lake Michigan or by a road in the 
border of the forest covering the table of land 
contiguous to and pleasantly overlooking this 
part of the great Lake. At ashort distance 
from the mouth of the river we saw stuck up in 
the sand and near to the breaking waves, a rude, | 
rough wooden cross, on which were two inscrip- 
tions. One was in carved letters, probably cut 
with a pocket-knife, andes was in these words, 
**Dead Man.*’ The otlier was written with red 


imagination may have created ladies so exquisite 
in all respects, that none of those human female 
creatures of the handiwork of the Almighty can 
satisfy him. His standard may have been placed 
above the reach of anything human so that no 
circles of society in any quarter have yet pre- 
sented to hima person satisfying his imagination. 
Or perhaps he is a modest, shy fellow, who im- 
agines all ladies angels and is delicately afraid to 
go near any of them. He Is a delicate, tender- 
hearted, refined fellow. He has a taste for poe- 
try and for ‘books which are books,”’ and you 
may sometimes find ‘‘lines’’ over his initials in 
the poetic corner of the papers of the day. He 
seldom. holds a public office ; and if he has any 
it is one to which no pay is attached. He is not 
what in the eyes of the world is considered a 
prosperous man. Yet few persons have more 
permanent friendships. His attachments in so- 
ciety are based upon perceptions of what is nape 
and worthy in character and not upon the acci- 
dental circumstance of his being able to turn 
this person or that to his own private advantage. 
He is not what the world consider a smart man ; 
for his excelleuces are seldom displayed—never 
for the sake of display; and they are not ofa 
kind to be generally appreciated or to win popu- 
lar applause. Many a man with half his genius 
but who possesses therewith a good degree of as- 
surance and ambition will pass for his superior. 
He has more of tenderness and gentle affection 
than of energy and will. He is more like John 
than like Peter, and although in the eye of most 
persons he may pass for little, and seem to be a 
character of little worth, it may be that at last 
he will prove to be a ‘‘disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” It is undeniably true that in the most 
enlightened communities of the present age the 
great mass of men think much more highly of 
the Peters than of the Johns; but these more 
delicate and affectionate natures may find sweet 
comfort in believing that it may not always be so 
even in this world and certainly is not likely to 
be so in the neat. ERE. A. €. 
Newark, Mich., April 21, 1847. 





The following graphic and instructive article 
is from the ‘Religious Magazine,’’ published 
by L. ©. Bowles, at No, 111 Washington street. 
Edited by Rev. F.W Huntington. 


HOW TO SPOIL A GOOD CITIZEN. 


‘‘Look! Here goes Ned Harland! Look 
here !"’ said a schoolboy perched on the fence of 
a playground, in which the boys had assmbled 
to have a game of ball before school. The bats 
were thrown down, and a score or more of the 
merry urchins were upon the top of the fence in 
an instant. A young man of tall and handsome 
figure, but shabbily dressed, was passing by on 
the opposite sidewalk. His countenance was 
dejected, and very pale; his proud and swag- 
gering step was in singular contrast with it, and 





chalk, and was as follows, ‘‘ Poor Sailor's 
Grave.” It was a beautiful autumn morning, 
and the forests had on their richest and most va- 
riegated snits. The gulls with snowy bodies 
and russet wings were sporting on the pure wa- 
ters and there was stillness around. I was told 
that the body of a deceased sailor had here been | 
picked up on the beach. Noone knew who he | 
was, where he belonged, or whence or from. what | 
vessel he had come. His remains were buried | 
in the sand on the margin of the Lake on the one 
side and of the forest on the other. 1 was told | 
also that at one time the waves had washed | 
away the sand so as to leave partly Ware and ex- | 
posed the remains of the sailor buried there. My 
friends pushed on; 1 lingered to muse by the 
rude quiet grave of the lost sailor. Humanity 
buried the mortal remains of an unfortunate fel- 
low man in this quiet spot, 

Where nought by listening ears is heard 

Save nature’s choir, wind, wave and bird ; 

And Christianity had prescribed the form of the 
rough pieces of wood that were to tell the pass- 
ers by that the remains of a fellow man rested 
there. I looked at the two inscriptions and im- 
agined the characters of the two persons who 
had made them. ‘The fiist was what would be 
considered a good hearted man, a man ready to 
do an obliging deed when circumstances require 
it , and in erecting something to mark the spot 
where the remains of « fellow man were moul- 
dering did not forget a Christian’s hopes. It 
was a ‘‘cross’’ that he set up to mark the spot 
and guard it from all harm. He wished too to 
make known the fact that a man had been buried 
there, in order to secure greater safety to the 
mouldering body ;—hence that carved inscription 
** Dead Man,”’ upon the cross. But how shock- 
ingly void of tenderness und delicacy was he. 
“‘ Dead Man’! how blunt, how merely business- 
like! how remote from_all that is poetical, vender 
or delicate. The monument as he left it was an 
autobiography. It declared him to be in the 
main, an honest, obliging, kind man, but one of 
little or no delicacy, tenderness, or poetry, of 
feeling, thought or life. He was coarse and 
blunt, but not averse to being kind and obliging, 
when circumstances require it or persons remind 
him to be so. If asked he might watch with a 
sick neighbor, and be willing to do it‘as a matter 
of course ; and he even might occasionally call, 
if he thought of it, to inquire after the health of 
that neighbor; but if he did so his steps upon 
the floor, his closing of the door, his moving of 
the chairs would have no gentleness in them ; 
and his voice in inquiring the health of the sick 
friend would be in the same heavy and gruff tone 
as if he were asking the loan of a butcher’s knife 
or inquiring of a jockey ‘he price of his horse. 
If his friend should die he might be called on to 
notify relatives, to speak for a coffin, or to be one 
of the ‘‘bearers,’’ but never to write an epitaph. 
The great world has thousands of such men; and 
they are good and useful men too, but their use- 
fulness is of the lower and coarser sort. They 
do litle for the advancement of refinement and 
eivilization. They do not reprobate war, nor 
keenly feel the horror, and barbarity of buying 
and selling persons; and are never authors of 
‘*Manuals of Politeness.’’ They are never sad 
for cruelty to beasts but at the same time they 
seldom pine for loss of friends, and never fall 
victims to ‘‘disappointment.”’ 

The individual who wrote that second inscrip- 
tion was of very different mental and social con- 
stitution from what has been described. His 
sensibilities were alive and easily moved. He 
was shocked -when he saw the blant, cold, and 
merely business-like inscription, ‘‘Dead Man,” 
upon that rude cross. As he took from his 
pocket the chalk and wrote that more delicate 
and tender inscription, ‘‘Poor Sailor’s Grave,”’ 
who shall wonder, or who consider him unmanly 
if he dropped atear' He probably married early 
and has children who run far out to meet him 
when he comes home, and who climb into his 
lap as he sits by his fireside. Or it may be that 
his ideal conceptions of what female character 
and accomplishments might and should be have 
never been equalled by any fair creatures of real 
flesh and blood. It is quite possible that his 





was curiously watched by the boys from their 
rousting place. 

‘*He goes pretty steady, I think,”’ said one to 
another, ‘‘and straight ahead.”’ 

‘*T should think he might, before nine in the 
morning !”” 

‘‘Guess he’ll make a zigzag of it before 
twelve, though.’’ 
They sat gazing after him, some with thought- 


of derision, that made the object of their atten- 
tion start and turn his head. 

‘*Hullo! Madawaska!"’ “‘Hurra! Who made 
his bed in the gutter last night!"’ “1 say, Ned, 
where are you goingt’’ ‘You're vut! You've 
lost your way!’’ ‘*We are all cold water folks 
in this street !"” 

Edward Harland showed no resentment at 
the mocking voices that reached his ear; after 
the first involuntary start he moved on, looking 
about from time to time, as if he expected to 
| perceive somewhere the object of their ridicule. 
| He had but a confused idea of having been taken 
|up inthe street the night before, and carried 
| home to his father’s house. His heart-broken 





ject, and he was trying to believe that his dis- 
grace had not been so complete and so public, 
after all, as he had dreamed. 

He paused before a pleasant looking house, 
and, as an excuse for a moment’s delay, stooped 
ito look at some beautiful nasturtiums that were 
clusteriug about the white paling. Then rous- 
ing his courage he boldly opened the gate, and 
proceeded towards the house, looking keenly at 
all the windows, as he advanced, and violently 
pulled the bell. 

He was refused admittance as he had partly 
expected, for it had so happened to him on the 
two preceding days. The girl who opened the 
door stoutly declared ‘‘Miss Mary” was not at 
home, though he was quite certain he had caught 
a glimpse of per face through the blind of her 
chamber window. 

‘Yesterday I did not believe you, nor did | 
the day before,’ said be, angrily, ‘‘but it was 
| possible the ladies were out, I said nothing. At 
| this hour | know they must be at home, liar as 
| you are! Go and see, at least.”’ 
|" ‘Tf itus any lie, itis my mistress’s, not mine,” 
| said the girl, preparing to shut the door. 
| ‘Go and tell Miss Mary*l will not go away 
| till I have seen her,”’ éaid he sitting down upon 
| the steps, **no—not if I stay here till 1am gray.”’ 

The girl banged the door, and presently a 
| voice from above made him start up at the win- 
dow where he had seen Mary. ‘The blind was 
still shut. 

‘‘Go home, for mercy’s sake go home, Ed- 
ward,” said the voice. ‘This afternoon I will 
come to your father’s, and talk with you. | 
have much—much to say. Do go!” 

‘Not a step, not an inch,”’ said Edward, dog- 

| gedly. 
‘But Mrs. Allea has forbidden your being ad- 
| mitted.”” 

‘*If you had the spirit of a chicken, you would 
not stay in a house where your betrothed could 
not enter.’’ 

‘*Won’t you go, Edward to oblige me ?”’ 

‘‘No, Vil be —— Hem. Tell Mrs. Allen 
her front yard is a very pleasant place, and 1 
will do myself the pleasure of spending the day 
here. If my presence isnot agreeable, she must 

either put me out by force, a thing not very easy 
to do,” said the young man,—drawing up his 
tall form, and clenching his hands—‘‘or she 
mustallow me the privilege of ten minutes inter- 
view with her beautiful slave, Miss Mary Lee.” 
‘Ge round to the side piazza, then, and I will 
talk with you from the parlor window.”’ 

Mary lingered a moment to wipe away a start- 
ing tear, and strengthened her determination, 

and when she openod the parlor door, she found 
Edward seated upon the sofa, having very easi- 
ly made his entrance by the window. 

‘‘Pray then, how long is it,’’ said he, as she 
started back in her surprise, ‘‘since Mrs. Allen 
became such a grandee that the son of my fath- 
er is not good enough to set fuot upon her Brus- 
sels carpet?” 

‘‘Answer that question yourself, Edward,’’ 
said Mary, gently. ‘*Were you not once re- 
ceived here like a son by Mrs. Allen, and treat- 
ed like a brother by her daughters? The 
change,’ and Mary sighed deeply, and her voice 
trembled; “the only change is in you.” 

‘“‘I was a mechanie’s son then, I am a me- 
chanie’s son now. To be sure, 1 am rather 
needy at present,’ said Edward, rubbing his 
sleeve, ‘‘but that is the fault of the old hunx, 
who will not allow me means to make a re- 
spectable appearance, though he has no child 
but me to leave his scrapings to. ‘The young 
gentiemen of my acquaintance often wish him in 
heaven, and if [do not echo the wish, it is be- 
cause | have an old trick of loving him, which 
it will take time and much ill treatment to rid 
me of.” 











to look at 
ment,’’ said Mary, panting with emotion, and 
ful faces, some with sneers of contempt, till he| speaking with difficulty. 
was ata safe distance, and then raised a shout) duct ——.”’ 


to thank for this. 


you the house, having heard that of your habits 


parents had not said a word to him on the sub-| desert me, because the world frowns at me for 


‘*A year ago, you know, Edward, your father 


in you, and you deserved it. You spoke of him 
then with wg obeyed him with affectionate 
zeal, and have knocked any man down, | 
mhe.auned him an old huns he 

“] was 2 ” 
_ Mary pideas aavwer, but her look spoke 


ust. 

‘Well then, Mary, I suppose I know what 
you mean. Yes, 1 am changed. Time was 
when I thought as much of a dollar earned or 
ac as I now do of a tanta es. I ve 
willing to ; willing to slave from morn 

till night ; eked for mibieg better ; hoped for 
nothing different. I thought only of taking my 
father’s business, and marrying my sweet 
Mary ; to live a humdrum life with the old folks, 
in the old spot. Yes, I should have trotted con- 


days, without once looking over the top of it. 
But sinee I have seen the world aft 

“‘O Edward! Well might I beg and pray you 
to hire a substitute, when | found you were 
drawn as a soldier. I knew you were govern- 
ed more by habit than by any deeply founded 
principle, and 1 dreaded the effect of a camp life 


u ou.”’ 

Me Was that all you feared? How proud I felt 
when you hong round my neck, and besought 
me to stay! You did not know it was to be such 
a bloodless war, my dove! Be honest; you 
were afraid your good boy of a lover was going 
to be shot, and if not killed, come home with a 
wooden leg, or a spoiled face. My head was 
full of glory, and patriotism, and all that. 1 lit- 
tle thought the boundary was to be settled by 
pen and ink after all, without our having so 
much as a skirmish with the enemy. I hoped 
to conquer Canada, and make my fortune ; to 
become a captain, a colonel, a general — who 
knows!”’ 

‘*T thank God that you were saved from scenes 
of bloodshed and rapine, and have not the hard- 
ened ferocity of the soldier ; that you have not 
upon your sok the blood of innocent men, who 
had done you know injury.” 

“No injury! Why, wouldn't the bloodthirsty 
follows take my life if they could! ”’ 

“*You make war even more horrible and brutal 
than I supposed it, if every individual goes into 
the field thirsting for the blood of every individ- 
val born on the opposite side of a boundary line, 
from his own.” 

‘‘Ah, well ; but we want to beat, you see, and 
how is that to be done without killing men, | 
want to know? ”’ 

**You want to beat! That passion makes you 
willing tools—mere rina in the hands of 
cvol-blooded statesmen ; there they may sit in 
safety in their cabinets, and spend your precious 
lives and souls as their caprice or interest may 
dictate. Theirs is the greater guilt.”’ 

‘*Very convenient doctrine, but it is true, too. 
soldier is even less a free agent than your 
girl atthe door here, who comfortably threw 
off the lie she told upon the conscience of her 
mistress. But come the war is over and done 
with; both the State of Maine and Edward 
Harland are many dollars poorer in pocket for 
it, instead of the richer, as we expected, but that 
is no matter, since here am I sound in life and 
limb, and true in heart to you, my lovely girl. 
It is nothing to us now so why talk of war? 
Have we nothing else to talk of ?’’ 

“Yes ; something which I have long resolved 
tosay; something which I have long delayed and 
dreaded, and wept to think of. Had you died 
in agony on the field of battle, I could hardly 
have felt a more bitter grief than that with 
whieh I new mourn your loss. For lost you 
are, to yourself and me, Edward; I can never 
be your wife.’’ 

**But why? I shall some day or other be 
well off; perhaps sooner than you would think, 
y coat.”’ 

‘I have determined to break off my engage- 





**Your late con- 
**O, I see how it is. It is Mrs. Allen I am 
If I forget it, may — 

She has a right to forbid 





~ 


**No; Edward. 


which makes you an unfit person to be admitted 
to the society of her daughters. Further than 
they are concerned, she does not interfere, ex- 
cept to soothe my wretchedness.”’ 

‘“*My habits, forsooth! as long as I behave 
well when | am in her presence, or her daugh- 
ters’, what are my habits to her? I grant I 
may have been a little overtaken in liquor once 
or twice, or so. That is easy to remedy. I 
willbe on my guard, now | know my head 
won't bear much, Surely, Mary, you won't 


one involuntary fault!’’ 
Mary was silent, but her look was resolute. 
‘‘Now I know what a woman's heart is 
worth,”’ said he, bitterly. 
“You cannot know the worth of mine, you 
are unworthy to know it,’’ said Mary, who felt 
that she could Lave stood by his side through’ 
any reproach or shame that was undeserved, 
and through a life of poverty, that was not the 
fruit of vice. 
‘My ruin be upon your head, since you 
leave me no hope for the future. Everybody 
despises me ; even you have turned against me 
now ; I have long been unhappy, but hoped for 
better times. Now,I despair. Nomatter what 
becomes of me.”’ 
Mary shuddered and turned pale. 
**You do not know half the power you have 
over me ; half the influence you might exert, if 
you loved me still. But you don't; you are 
like the restof your sex; fair weather friends 
all, and good for nothing to the unlucky and 
the unhappy.”’ 
**You are unjust; I still love the Edward 
Harland who won my heart, who shared all my 
thoughts and hopes, who made this house ring 
with his light-hearted gayety, yet never said or 
looked what could bring a blush to my cheek, or 
a pang to my heart. ©, Edward, those were 
happy days, when I ever looked in your face 
with joy, and read there nothing but pure 
thoughts and honest self-respect. I read your 
very soul, and found it often the reflection of 
my own. Then, Edward, you had religious 
belief—religious emotion—though it had not 
deepened into principie by much reflection. 
We worshipped together—we—.”’ 
**I could go tochorch, I suppose, now. I 
do, sometimes ; it is horribly tedious, though, 
unless 
‘As for my influence over you, 2 can be little 
indeed, now that there is so little sympathy be- 
tween us. If] should spend my life with you, 
you might rob me of my peace, but I could not 
restore yours ; I could not give you innocence, 
nor would my moral energy, were it greater 
than I feel it to be, be enough for us both.”’ 
‘*To hear you, one would think I was a vil- 
lain, a robber at the very least, perhaps a mur- 
derer. What have I done that harmed any one 
but myself? Why cast me off, when I am will- 
ing todo whatever you require of me? [ wil] 
return to my business if you command, though 
I had rather go into a treadmill. I will nail 
myself to my father’s counter, and drudge at his 
petty accounts, for a paltry pittance, though I 
could make a fortune in an hour, perhaps. Yes, 
a tun of Juck, if I had but the money to begin 
with, (which I have not, but you can lend it to 
me,) would make a gentleman of me, Mary, 
and then I will make you a lady for life. Let 
me once win a competency, I will renounce the 
dice, if you choose, and eschew all rowdy com- 
pany forever. ‘Then, if vou require it, I will 
even sign the temperance pledge. You will find 
me everything you wish, or, at any rate, as 
moral+a man as many who are not scouted and 
turned from the door by Mrs. Allen, or you, my 
little puritan.”’ 


Poor Mary buriec her face in her handker- 
chief, and sobbed aloud. She was grieved that 
he had sunk so low as meanly to ask for her 
earnings ; that little circumstance marked the 
change in his character more vividly to her 
mind, than his altered appearance, or the uncer- 
tain rumors of his vicious courses. ward ex- 
ulted in ht®r tears, hoping that she was softened 
towards him, satisfied by his promises of regard 
to appearances, and disposed to grapt him a 
loan from her little salary as governess, to ena- 
ble him to **begin the world anew.”’ But when 
he began to urge this pvint, he found himself 
mistaken. 

**My parse shall ever be open to your neces- 
sities, Edward, but do not expect me to feed 











your hands, without a quest 
you intended to make of it. 





would have put any amount at asked = into 
on a8 to the use! your vices.” 
He had confidence!” 


tentedly round ina half peck measure all my <! faith, and as for these things, take them 
g 





**You and my father will not be blameless, 


should I resort to ways and means of raising the 
wind which would not meet your approval. 
Hitherto, I have had scruples.” 

**Parewell,” cried Mary, starting up, ‘I am 
unable to bear this any Jonger,’’ and she hurriedly 
drew a ring from her finger, and held it out to- 
wards him, together with a miniature which she 

worn suspended round her neck. He dash- 
ed them from her trembling hand in a transport 
of grief and anger. 

“Fickle, deceitful, false-hearted, unfeeling as 
you are, Mary, why cannot I be willing to re- 
sign you, willing to forget the promises you 
made when | gave these to you, on that happy 
evening, when we were walking together under 
the elm trees? But I have not so very conven- 
ient a memory ; I will not take back my plight- 


ain, or I will stamp on them.” 

“I wished to retain this, 1 confess,’’ said 
Mary, taking up the miniature, and looking at 
it through her tears; ‘this is the open and 
happy counténance that I loved.” . 

**Keep it, then ; why not?’’ 

**] will; for I shall never love again, Ed- 
ward ; I shall so’ far keep my word. Should 
you ever be in distress, or sick, remember me 
as 2 sister.’’ 

“*A sister! I would go to jail, I would die 
by my own hand, sooner than give you that 
name. No, my Mary, since you love me yet, 
you shall not find it so easy to shake me off as 
you supposed.’’ And putting his arm sudden! 
round her, he endeavored to draw her towar 
him, and kiss her cheek. She shrank from his 
embrace with an indignant blush, and a Joath- 
ing shudder, not to be mistaken. Edward felt 
it keenly ; he affected, however, to turr away 
with a careless air, and strode out of the house, 

c. WwW. LL. 
[To be continued. ] 





jC} The New York Evening Post, one of the 
leading democratic papers of the State of New York, 
publishes the Yollowing candid article on the much 
agitated question of 


SLAVERY IN THE NEW TERRITORIES. 


‘There are some who maintain that the new do- 
main which may be acquired from Mexico in con- 
sequence of the war, should be divided as equally as 
may be into territory into which Slaves may be in- 
troduced, and territory in which Slavery shall be 
prohibited. It will be won, they say, at the ex- 
pense of Northern and Southern States, and, there- 
fore, both the North and the South should share 
alike in the division. 

Those who reason thus, forget that the war in 
which we are now engaged, with all its cost of life, 
and all its demands on the resources of the country, 
is waged for the new State of Texas. This war is 
the price of Texas. Mr. Polk, in his anoual mes- 
sage, has made a very able, and to most minds, we 
believe, a very convincing argument, to show, that 
the moment we adopted ‘Texas into the Union, our 
pacific relations with Mexico ceased; that the pro- 
ceedings of that Government became hostile and 
menacing ; its minister was withdrawn from Wash- 
ington ; its preparations for war began; and it waited 
only fora convenient pretext and opportunity to 
strike the blow which was afterwards given on the 
banks of the Rio Grande. 

When we were asked to annex Texas at the risk 
of this war, where was that feeling of justice and 
equity which asks the new territory, acquired at the 
common expense, should be equally divided between 
the Slave and the free States ?—Nothing was heard 
of it, except from a few Northern men, who were 
easily overborne by numbers. But if we accept 
this idea of equal division as a rule, we call on those 
who propose it, to show their sincerity by immedi- 
ately persuading Texas, for whose sake we are 
taxed and shot at, to prohibit Slavery in half her 
territory. 

If this cannot be done, the very rule’of equal di- 
vision will demand that all the new territory ac- 
quired in consequence of the war, shall be annexed 
in such a manner that it may be open to emigration 
from the Free States, ander the condition that Slave- 
ry shall never be introduced. 

The scheme of equal division, however, even in 
that commercial view of the’ subject which these 
reasoners take, and setting aside all higher consid- 
erations, is not a fair or ajust one. It proceeds up- 
on the idea that al] the inhabitants of the Southern 
States are Slaveholders, which is something worse 
than a mistake. 

More than half of the citizens of the Slaveholding 
States are not Slaveholders. It is safe to say that 
not a twentieth part of the people of the United 
States are Slaveholders. It is modest, certainly, to 
ask from this twentieth part, or less than a twentieth 
part, one half of everything that is obtained at the 
common expense of all the population. 

Exempt the new territory that may be acquired 
from the curse of Slavery, and you not only open it 
to emigration from the North, but you make it a 
place to which the citizens of the South, not owning 
slaves, may emigrate with a prospect of attaining 
that social equality which the laboring portion of 
them do not possess at home. 
this class have greatly contributed to the population 
of the Western States. Go where you will along 
the Western rivers, in Ohio, or Indiana, or Ilinois, 
and even in lowa, you meet settlers from North Car- 
olina, from Virginia, from Kentucky, from ‘Tennes- 
see, in some places forming the mass of the original 
population. The Hoosier race, as a peculiar class 
of inhabitants of the Western States is sometimes 
called, is entirely of Southern origin. 

It is grossly unjust, therefore, to claim for a hand- 


ful of Slaveholders, to the prejudice of their less op- | 95 


ulent brethren among whom they dwell, hglf the 
territory for which the great mass of the community 
are obliged to pay, some their money and some their 
lives. A fairer division would be a tenth or a twen- 
tieth. But the Slaveholders have already taken 
their share in the division. ‘Texas is large enough 
for them to stretch themselves infor a century to 
come, and the rest of the territory acquired by the 
war should be open to that great mass of the indus- 
tridus population of the United States in general, the 
South or the North, the East or the West, who own 
no slaves.”’ 





Have some Ossect in View. Constituted 
as mankind is, no human being can be happy with- 
out some object in view. A person brought up in a 
maze of folly, with a fortune at his command, and 
without any regular business, is one of the most mis- 
erable creatures on God’s footstool. ‘The beggar on 
a dung-hill is prince to him. Young men who 
dream that it would be a fine thing to have ri@hes 
showered upon them, know not what they desire. 
If you have ho object in view—are not engaged in 
any steady pursuitt or employment, we know you 
must be miserable. When we look back upon the 
past, our heurt is filled with unutterable gratitude, 
to know that we were born in poverty and had to 
jostle our way in the world. It has been life and 
joy tous. Tobe happy, you mast ain at something 
—no matter what—if a worthy object, you will de- 
rive daily pleasure from its pursuit. It 1s not the 
abundance we possess—it is only the right use we 
make of it, that contributes to our happiness in life. 
Any steady, honorable pursuit will employ the mind 
and make it contented. [Port. Bul. 

















ARE’S WORKS COMPLETE. Volumes 3 

and 4 now ready, uniform with vols 1 and 2, is- 

sued last year. Volume third contains thirty two Ser- 

mons,most of them now published for the first time ; pp. 

436. Volume 4 contains Sermons, to which are added 

his work on the Formation of the Christian Character, 

and his Sequel to the same, now first published, enti- 

tled ‘Progress of the Christian Life;” pp. 409. 

Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No, 134 

Washington, opposite School street. my22 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. ‘The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 
second edition; ny Timothy Flint, author of “Recollec- 
tions of the last Ten Years in the or tgg hla gg 
For sale at the office of the Christian gister, 1} 
Water street. apll 











PPAHE subscriber will receive into his family several 

children (boys or girls) to be educated intellectu- 

ally and morally. ‘Terms and references given on ap- 
plication. FREDERIC HINCKLEY. 

Leicester, Mass., Feb 20, 1847. tf 

4 kes WORDS OF CHRIST—From the New 

‘4 Testament. Divisions—The Messiah, The Teach- 

er, The Comforter, The Sufferer, The Betrayed, The 

Crucified, The Risen, The Redeemer, 16mo, 150 pages, 

Just published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 
Washington street. isBtos3t my15 


REENWOOD’S HYMNS, 2p,HAND cories.— 

One hundred copies, in good order, just rece’ ved 
and will be sold very Low, by CROSBY & NICH- 
pre Pane s HLEST Bar il 


| Fetie: PAPER. A large supply of Letter Pa- 
per, ruled and plain, just received and for sale at 
low pricey at SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery 














We all know that 50 


icf NO. 253 WASHINGTON STREET <1! 


HARRIS & STANWOOD, 


(9TH DOOR NoRTHERLY FROM WINTER ST.;) 
BOSTON, 
AT THEIR NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 


Hs. on hand and are constantly receiving from man- 
ufacturers in Europe and America, a first rate as- 
sortment of the following articles, at wholesale and retail, 


viz: 
WATCHES. 


English Gold Lever,Anchor Escapement,Lepines, of best 
Geneva manufacture, with Gold, Silver, and Enamelled 
Dials, extra Jewelled, &c., all of the finest quality, select- 
ed with care, and warranted. 

Silver Watches, as above, all kinds. 

Also, a large variety of Gould Chains, Slides, Swivels, 
Seals, Keys, &e. . 

7 Particular attention paid to Watcn RePatRina, in 
all its branches, which will at all times receive the best 
attention. 

Gold Cases and Dials made to order, chased, plain or 
engraved, of any required design. 


SILVER WARE. 


Ten Kettles; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream Pots; Pitch- 
ers; Salvers; Goblets; Cups; Tumblers; Castors; Butter 
Dishes; Napkin Rings; Tea Strainers; Mustard Cups; Salt 
Cellars; Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Kuives and 
Forks; Soup, Gravy, Cream and Sugar Ladles: Table, Des- 
sert and Tea Spoons; Sugar Tongs; Salt and Mustard 
Spoons; Pudding, Fish and Butter Knives, etc. 

Articles as above of ENGLisn STERLING SILVER. 

Best Sheffield and Birminghain 


PLATED WARE. 


Tea Kettles; Tea Sets; Coffee, Tea, Sugar and Cream 

Pots; Cake Baskets; Castors; Waiters; Butter Dishes; 

Salt Cellars; Mustard Cups; Bottle Stands; Tonst Racks; 

Table and Dessert Forks; Dessert Knives and Forks; 

Cheese, Fish and Butter Knives; Ladles; Spoons; Lamps; 

,enaaee Snuffers and Trays; Nut Cracks; Nut Picks, 
«. 





LAMBS. 





GAS FIXTURES, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, 
GIRANDOLES, CAN DLESTICKS, &c. 


Chandeliers for Gas and Oil, all sizes; Solar Lamps, al! 
sizes and patterns, with plain and cut shades; Parlor 
Hanging, Reading, Pulpit, Brackett, Entry, Side and Hand 
Lumps; Hall and Entry Lanterns, with stained, cut,ground 
and plain Glass; Hanging, Table and Mantel Candelabra 
and Girandoles, from two to eight lights; also Candlesticks 
with or without cut glass drops; Gas Fixtures, all sizes 
and descriptions, for public buildings and private. resi- 
dences. 

Lamp Glasses, cut and plain; Patent Candles and Lamp 
Wicks. 

Bronzep Garden Chairs and Settees; Tables, Umbrella 


Stands, ete. 
COMMUNION WARE. 
Silver, Silver Plated and Britannia. 
BRITANNIA WARE, 


of best Sheflield and American manufacture. 

Best Plated German ®iLver Spoons, Forks, Ladiles,Fish 
Knives, &c. 

SUPERIOR ENGLISH PLANISHED TIN 

Dish and Plate Covers; Hot Water and see Dishes; 
Tea Kettles; Coffee Filterers; Coffee and Tea Pots; Egg 


Boilers, ete. 
JAPANNED 


Tea Trays and Waiters, various styles, in sets and sin- 
gle, of all sizes, with Bread and Cheese Trays to match. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 
OF WARRANTED QUALITY. 
Fine ivory handled sets of 51 and 53 pieces; do 29 pieces 
for Silver Forks; do Table and Dessert Knives, with and 
without Forks; do Carvers and Steels; Nut Picks, ete.— 
Horn handled sets; also Knives and Forks as above. 


PARLOR CLOCKS, 


in every variety; also, Timepieces, all warranted for cor- 


rect time. 
SUPERIOR CUT GLASS 
TABLE WARE, 


Rich and varied patterns; Preserve and Jelly Dishes; 
Bowls, Decanters, Goblets, etc. 
Fine French and Dresden China Dinner and Tea Sets. 
Also, a complete and general assortment of 

RICH FANCY GOODS, 
Comprising Papier Mache and Japanned articles,of many 
descriptions and most elegant finish; Bohemian Glass, 
richly cut, colored and engraved; Gold Pencil Cases, all 
sizes; Gold Pens and Thimbles; Card Cases; Flower and 
Card Vases; Card and Letter Racks; Inkstands; Hand 
Screens; Watch Stands; Thermometers; Taper Stands; 
Paper Weights; Tea Bells, &c. 
Porcelain Transparencies; Light Screens, Lamp Shades, 
&c. 


SILVER WARE, 


of every description. Pure Coin made to order, in a su- 
perior manner, upon warranty, under the subscribers’ im- 
mediate direction. 

This STOCK being entirely new, is one of the largest 
and best selected in the cuty, and obtained from sources 
that enable the proprietors to offer their Goods upon the 
most reasonable terms. Visitors will find it for their in- 
terest to call, and are hereby invited to do so, even if they 
have no intention of becoming purchasers. 


‘Harris & Stanwood, 
253 WASHINGTON STREET. 
my22 uf 





YHEAP LIST OF BOOKS. 5000 Vo_tumeEs.— 
-ANNIVERSARY WEEK.—Prices reduced, Among 
which are the following: 
Channing’s Works, 6 vols, 12mo—2 88. 
Greenwood’s Discourses, with Memoir, 2 vols—1 50. 
Ware’s Life, by his brother, 2 portraits—1 12. 
Memoirs of Oberlin, new ed, 16mo, 2 plates—60. 
Ware’s Works, 4 vols, 12mo, portrait—3 00. 
Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures, 2 vols Svo—2 75. 
Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities, 
by Hon John G. Palfrey, 2 vols Svo—2 75. 
Christian Disciple, 6 vols Svo—3 00 
- Memoir and Discourses of Rev S. H. Stearns, 2 vols 
12mo—1 20. 
Mrs Dana’s Letters to Relations and Friends,12mo— 


Lives of Eminent Unitarians, Eng. ed, 12%n0o—90. 
The Unitarian, by Rev B. Whitmar, 8 vo—75. 
Offering of Sympathy, by Dr Parkman, 18mo—50. 
Ware’s Memoir of Worcester, portrait—-50. 
Peabody’s Christian Doctrine, 12mo—50. 
Martineau’s Sermons, 12mo—67. y 

Burnap’s Expository Lectures, 12mo—67. 
Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 2d ed, plates— 


Furness’ and Brooks’ Prayers, 12mo each—60. 
Ware’s Hints on Preaching, 18mo—15. 
Ware’s Formation of Christian Character,12th ed,— 


Ware’s Life of the Savior, 5th e4, 18mo—40. 
Dewey on Human Life, 12mo—69. 

Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, Svo, 2 and 3— 
3 50. 
The above, with a large assortment in every depart- 
ment of Literature, for sale at very low prices by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., No 134 Washington, oy - 
posite School street, tf my22 


O. 158 LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—Price 123 
Cents. 
. The Art of Dress, (a very saucy article.) 
The Cabin at Night. 
‘The Neinesis and Chinese War. 
The Mysterious Leg. 
Premature Burials. 
. Interior of Brazil. ‘ 
. Adventure in the Appenines. 
. Savannah, Geo. x 
. Gum Elastic and its ingenious uses. 
10. Education of Idiots. 
11. The Coit Van Horn. 
12. Washington and other Poems, by a person born 
blind. 
13. Physical Cause of the Death of Christ. 
With a large variety of Poetry and shorter articles. 
Published oncé a week, at Six Dollars a year, by E. 
LITTELL & CO., 165 Tremont street. 
(i A few good Thermometers for sale cheap. 
my 
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this title, has been handed us by the enterprising 
publishers, B. B. Mussey & Co. 

We néed only say that this work, it is believed, will 
increase the reputation which the same authors acquired 
by the Modern Harp, one of the most popular works 
of Sacred Music, by the way, which has ever ap- 
peared. 

The Lyre contains many of those beautiful and sim- 
ple Swiss and Tyrolien Melodies, which find a response 
in every bosom, while there is much that will afford in- 
teresting and useful study. We doubt not it will prove 
a most seasonable offering to the lovers of this profita- 
ble style of music. 3t my22 





IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vending Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


call. 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 





N.B. Henry Aten alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the ic that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask then to direct their favors, whether arte. to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, at the old: stand, NO. 293 


WASHINGTON 8... _— 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
osly ap3 








AMG BRADFORD, or Experimental Religion ; a 


HE TYROLIEN LYRE. A new work, bearing |, 








Store, 94 Washington at, my22 





new edition just published and for sale at SIMP- 
KINS’S, 94 Washington st. 3t my22 








IMMENSE STOCK 


—or— 


GEN I'LEMEN’S 


WEARING APPAREL 


—AT— 


SIMMONS & COS 


ONE PRICE 


CLOTHING DEPOT! 


MADE FROM RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 
AND THE BEST STYLE OF AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURES, CONSISTING OF OVER 


50,000 GARMENTS, 


A PART OF WHICH ARE 


500 Surtouts....... $8 to 20| 600 Dress Coats. ..$5 to 18 
600 Over Sacks,. ...3to0 18 | 400 Frock do....,... 5 to 18 
200 Siberian and Codington 
Bache s...63 00% 6 to lh 

300 Blanket Sacks ann Sur- 
Re 5 to 10 


4000 Vests .......- 50c to $5 


2000 prs Drawers. .37 to 1 50 

400 Pilot do do. ..2,75 to 16 | 2000 Under Shirts. 37 to 150 
2000 Tweed Frocks and 200 fine Cloth Cloaks...... 
3t08 7 to 20 


wee eeewaee 








5000 pairs Overalls—per doz 
ee. SERS 5 to8 4,50 to 5,25 
200 Satt. Sacks and Frocks 
3 to 6 
BOYS’ JACKETS, PANTS, VESTS, SACKS AND 
SURTOUTS, 
In large quantities, and of every kind—with an endless 
variety of 
RICH FURNISHING GOODS 
—AND— 


CHEAP WEARING APPAREL! 


ALL OF WHICH WILL BE SOLD BY THE PACKASE 
OR AT RETAIL 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES! 


As we must clear out our Winter Stock to make room 
for Spring manufactures, when we intend to 
have a better and larger assortment of 


READY MADE CLOTHING! 


And at Lower Prices than can be found at any es- 
tablishment in this city. 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS, 


BY THE PACKAGE OR AT RETAIL. 


GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER, inthe most fashiona- 
ble manner—work, style and fit not surpassed. 


DEALERS 1n CLOTHING will find it for their interest 
to examine this stock, before making their selec- 
tions, as we will give them BARGAINS. 


John Simmons & Company, 


§G-UP-49 
OVER QUINCY MARKET, 
j30 BOSTON. uf 


OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 

The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to’ render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston :—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Bees Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Hows, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 


and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 
CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 
Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 








W RENTHAM ACADEMY. The Summer Term 
: will commence on Tuesday, the 8th of June, and 
continue eleven weeks, iehowed by a vacation of two 
weeks. This Institution is designed to fit young men 
for college, anu to qualify the student for any department 
in life he may be ealled to fill. 

The Subscribers will take into their families the 
coming term, a limited number of young lads or young 
men, who will receive every attention, which will ren- 
der their situation agreeable and profitable. 

The Academy is pleasantly located in the centre of 
the town of Wrentham, nearly equidistant between Bos- 
ton and Providence, to and from either of which places 
is a daily communication. 

The society and location are such as to highly recom- 
mend it both to the student and parent. 

Termus—Board and Tuition from $112 to 125 per 

Rererences—Rev. Elisha Fiske, Wrentham; 
Rev. Horace James, do; Rev. E. S. Gannett, D. D.; 
Rev. Martin Moore; Dea. Moses Grant; Rev. Harvey 
Newcomb, West Needham. 

L. ALLEN KINGSBURY, 
SETH DEWING, Jeg. 
myl islos5t 





ROOKLINE JUBILEE. Price 25 Cents. A 
Discourse delivered in Brookline at the request of 

its inhabitants, on March 15, 1847, the day which com- 
leted half a century from his ordination, by John Pierce 
D. D., Minister of the First Congregational Church and 


“ 


DRY GOODS 


—AT THE— 


OLD STAND! 


DANIELL & CoO.,. 


201 Washington Street. 
We have now received a beautiful stock of 


~sent and coming season, and having tak 
unusual pains to have our phe ns Gslatgiite as paidille, 


-. We can offer as handsome 
sortment of In our }j re ae 
can be found | in any other large svat low tate 
city; consisting of shment in this 


Shawls, Silks, Linens, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND COTTONS 
Our aim has always been— 

i To keep every article of Dry Goods wanted in a fam- 
i 


To sell no goods that we cannot recommend. 
To mark every article at a very small profit, and at 


ONE PRICE! 


This course we have so long pursued, we shall still con- 
tinue to pursue, and we feel sure that 


OUR GOODS AND PRICES 
Will not fail of giving satisfaction. 

DANIELL & CO., 
ap3 _— is&oseop3m 


No 201 Washington st. 
REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
Newry Srereotypep Epition. The sub 














this eee collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

: have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
a type, and os other with the Service Book and 

men mns. 

‘The additions ave been made, with great care, by 

the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 
It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should .embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following ate some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
‘osdick;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lyni, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. I]; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Ne rt, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allten, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We my ore or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hynm Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
024 otf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





1iRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Assoviation. Ninth Edi- 
tion. 
‘he publishers respectfully as attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the Socicties of the Unitarian 
denomination. The highest comu«ndations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by wi-un: it has been examia- 
e!, and who are qualified to judg. of its value. 
As an evidence of the estimation 1 which the * Chris- 
tian Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
lowing: 
[{ Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 
I have looked dbl took 
é ve the look wit t satisfac- 
tion; and 1 feel that our communit wre eter much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee oi * Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
'wauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
* hould hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
west tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
reat good taste, and wita a ‘udgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacree oom y for every oc- 
eusion and subject. The number of nymns is large, but 
| think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
jor ones there are among so many.’ r 
The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ inte their Churches :— 








Society in said town, 
Published by JAMES MUNROE § CO., 184 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. my15 





UEENS OF FRANCE. Memoirs of the Queens 
of France, by Mrs Forbes Bush, dedicated by ex- 
press permission to the Queen of the French, and con- 
taining a Memoir of her Majesty. From the second 
London edition, 2 vols, 12mo; price $2. 
Received and for saleby JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School street. myl5 





EPLY TO REV. DR. WOODS’ “LECTURES 
ON SWEDENBORGIANISM,” delivered in 
the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., by Geo. 
Bush, 50 cts. 
Published by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. ap3 





ORGANS 


F any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 

tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 

furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the FIRST authority. i 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 
47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 
myl osly 


UPHOLSTERERS 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fashionable Furniture, 
CROOME §& HIXON, 
No. 166 WASHINGTON ST. 
Grr= for sale, a great variety of Furniture of sa- 
perior workmanship, and of the latest styles. Al- 
so, Curtain Cornices, Bands, Pins and Ornaments, 
Linen and Transparent Shades, with the most approved 


fixtures, Hair Mattresses, Beds, &c. &c. 
mh20 lis3mos 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gry. Secretary, 


Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. P: *s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
apel, Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 

Rev Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N, H. 

Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 

~ — -—-—— _, Pomfret, Vt. 

< , Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Res. H. Lambert’s, East mee Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Cha, el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Moun: Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury 

Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 

» Ware, Mass. 

Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 

Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 

Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
lisostf 111 Washington st 























myl5 








) een tty oy BOOKS AND MEDICINES.— 
OTIS CLAPP, No. 12 School street (up stairs,) 
Boston, keeps constantly on hand and for sale, whole- 
sale and reta‘l, an assortment of Homcepathic Books 
and Medicine Chests, cases and single remedies ; «mong 
the Books are Jahr’s New Manual of Homoepathi¢ 
Practice, edited with Annotations, by A. G. Hull, ” 
D. New York, 2 vols; Jabr’s Pharmacopia and Posol- 
ogy, 1 vol. Hahneman’s Materia Medica, 4 vols; Ha- 
hneman’s Chronic Disease, 5 vols; Ruoff’s Repertory 
of Homeepathic Medicines, 1 vol; Jeane’s Practice ot 
Medicine, do; Hartman’s Remedies, 2 vols; Boenning- 
hausen’s Essay on Intermittent Fevers; age u 
sen’s Therapeutic Pocket Book; Herring *. — 
Physician; Hempel’s do do; Laurie’s Domestic Home- 
; G. Hull, M. D.; Epp’s Domes- 
pathy, enlarged by 4. * Tinctures, Triterations 
tic Woatapatiy. Also for sale, Tine roar Milk Glob. 
Dilutions, Labels, Diet Papers, Sugar of MhIk, 
ules, Vials, Corks, &c. ty 


AL BOOK—Containing receipts © 
TEA. Srens and Baking, excellent home made 
Yeast, Boston Rye and Indian Bread, Pumpkin Mush, 
R Mush and Hoe Cake, Plain Johnny Cakes, boiled 
ieian Dumplings,, Indian Muffins, Plain Indian Batter 








AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the 4- 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those W unl 
distribution. ; 

Arie aca cent aic a a 


Cae BELLS. The Subscribers continue to 





t required, on the most favorable terms. 
afacture in great variety, 
CHANDELIERS, 
suitable for Churches and other public buildings, SoLar 
Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 
Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street, or 
Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be py: see 


of any weigh 
Also— 


tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & 
myl isStosly 





DR. J. H. LANE, 
NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 


DISEASES OF THE THROAT , BRONCHITIS 


$c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 
NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
osly Office Your, 24 o’clock P. M. od 


Cakes, Indian Slap-Jacks, Corn Meal Break fast Cakes, 
Indian Crumpets, Indian Rice Cakes, Excellent Buck- 
wheat Cakes, nice Rye Batter Cakes, Indian Light Bis- 
cuit, Indian Fritters, Indian Puffs, Indian Cup Cakes, 
Indian Loaf Cake, Nantucket Pudding, Corn Porridge, 
Baked Corn Meal Pudding, ates > 
Winter Saccatash, Se. §c.; 12mo, pr : 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wask- 
ington, opposite Schoo! st. my 








RACTS FOR THE NEW TIMES, No. 1.— 

Contents—Swedenborg’s Idea of the aan: 
Modern Notion of the Chureh: End of the Nomina 
Church: State of the Church: Trae Nature of the 
Charch: Our own National Condition: Piety and Char- 
ity: The Church a Man: Swedenborg and eatnator or 

: The New Times: The Coming Church: e 
ea Trve Church on Earth, 


: Th 
nestion at OTIS CLAPP, 12 School street. 


myl5 
Dee en eee, cme pie ga ie 
“EMENT OF REASON for embracing the 

i vole and Disclosures of Emanuel Swedenborg, 


Jeo, Bush, 25 cts. 
Pittished by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. ap 


DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 











NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 





agl5 


scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of . 
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